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Chapter IV. 


Paul gave one glance at the crumpled sheet, 
| then turned on her with a look that sent her 
trembling to the door, as a gust would 
sweep a thistle down before it. It was the 


| 


and despair stirred the 
i 


<r A limited space wiil be devoted to Advertise- | strong man’s frame, looked out at his desper- 
ments, which will be inserted at reasonable + poo NO ate eye, strengthened his uplifted arm, and 


7 All communieations should be addressed 
PUBLISHER. ‘ 
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EPITHALAMIUM. 
By W. E. C. 

Friend! in thy new relation, 
There is no provocation 
For thought’s demise! 
Be all more nobly brave! 
Assist each slave, 
And yet more share 
Your hours and thoughts and care 
With others, 
Thy finsmen and thy brothers ; 
And more a patriot be 
Thro’ love’s wise chemistry ! 
Long have 1 watched thee rule 
Thyself ; and ifa still 
And lustrous guardian school 
Thee to a stiller patience now, 
In this dear vow, 
And nearer to the stars 
Save that all-reddening Mars ; 
More consonant with the train 
Of evening and sweet Hesperus, 
And she who walks the night 
With blushing radiance glad, 
A well-proportioned light, 
A sea-born maid, 
Who, from old ocean’s foam 
Laughed, and made men at home : 
In truth, if this prove so, 
If her soft beams 
Silver the rushing streams, 
And gild the moss 
Where the ancestral brothers toss 
Dark oaks and murmuring pines, 
(Stags of a thousand tines ;) 
Those rocks so grave, if they 
Smile with humected day, 
And silken zephyrs thrill 
The maple’s foliage, where the bird 
Rose-breasted rings 
With music’s clearest springs ; 
What then?— 
Though softer, we’re still men! 

















CHORUS. 
[From the Ajax of Sophocles ] 


** Wearily roll the long years by, 
Comes pause to sorrow never ; 
Old troubles end, new troubles rise, 
As they would last forever. 
Beneath Troy’s walls, on her broad plain, 
We have bled freely and in vain. 


*¢ My curse upon the scheming knave 
Who set our chiefs in motion ; 
He should have died, before a sail 
Were set across the ocean. 
Then many a man were safe and sound, 
That now lies sleeping under ground. 


{had not his opponent been a woman some 
swift retribution would have fallen on her, 
for there was murder in his fiery blood. 

Cjaudia sprang to his side, and at the touch 
of those restraining hands a stern pallor set- 
tled on his countenance, a hard won self- 
control quenched his passion, a bitter truth 
confronted his despair, and left him desolate 
but not degraded. His eye fixed on Jessie. 
lend its hopelessness was more eloquent than 
a torrent of entreaties, its contempt more 
keen than the sharpest reproach. 

“Go,” he said with a strange hush in his 
| voice, ‘I ask nothing of you, for I know you 
pee be merciless to me; but if there be 
any compassion, any touch of nobleness in 
your nature you will spare your friend, re- 
membering what she has been to you. Go, 
and mar my hard won reputation as you will, 
the world’s condemnation I will not accept, 
my judge is here.” 

‘‘There will be no need of silence a’ week 
hence when the marriage day comes round 
(and there is no bridegroom for the bride. I 








¢ 


I had a hard master, he a rebellious spirit to 
subdue; for I could not learn subjection, and 


ora blow. My father’s kindness proved the 
direst misfortune that could have befallen 
me, for I had been lifted up into humanity 
and now I was cast back among the brutes; I 
had been born with a high heart and an eager 
spirit, they had been cherished fifteen years, 
now they were to be crushed and broken by 
inevitable fate. 

“Year after year I struggled on, growing 
more desperate, and tugging more fiercely at 
my chain as each went by, bringing manhood 
but not the right to enjoy or make it mine. I 
tried to escape, but in vain, and each failure 
added to my despair. I tried to hear of 
Nathalie, but she had learned to look on me 
in another light, and had forgotten the sweet 
tie that bound us once. I tried to become a | am not desolate; for when all human chari- 
chattel and be content, but my father had giv- | ties have cast me off I know that a Diviner 
en me his own free instincts, aspirations, and | Jove will take me in.” 
desires, and I could not change my nature; To Paul’s voice came the music ofa fervent 
though I were to be a slave forever. | faith, in his eye burned the fire of a quench- 

“Five miserable years dragged by—so less hope, and on his countenance there 
short to tell of, such an eternity to live! I ' shoné a pale serenity that touched it with the 
was twenty, and no young man ever looked youth time cannot take away. Past and 
into the world more eager tu be up and doing, | present faded from his sight, for in that mo- 
no young man ever saw so black a future as | ment his spirit claimed its birthright, and be- 
that which appalled me with its doom. I ‘ood the creature of his love, his heart be- 


erty to prove myself man; no favor but the 
right to bury my-dea@ past and make my fu- 
ture what I would. Other men’s ambitions 
were not mine, for #wenty years had been 
taken from me aad I had no time to fight for 
any but the highest prize. I was grateful for 
the boon heaven sent me, and felt that my 
work was to build up an honest life, to till 
the nature given me, and sow therein a 
late harvest, that my sheaf might yet be 
worthy the Great Reaper’shand. If there be 
any power in sincere desire, any solace in de- 
vout belief,—that strength, that consolatien 
will be mine. Man’s opprobrium may op- 
press me, woman’s pitymay desert me, suf- 
fering and wrong may still pursue me,—yet I 


























| foretold the storm, and it has come; heaven 
help you through it Claudia. Good night, | 
pleasant dreams, and a fair to-morrow !” 

Jessie Snowdon tried to look exultant, but | 
| her white lips would not smile, and though | 
the victory was hers she crept away like one 
who has suffered a defeat. entre 

Paul locked the door behind her, and turn- | 
ing, looked at Claudia with a world of an-| 
| guish in his altered face. She moved as if to | 
go to him, but a gesture arrested her, and | 
| uttering a broken exclamation Paul struck his | 
scarred hand on the chimney piece with a/ 
force that left it bruised and bleeding, and | 
dropping his hot forehead on the marble | 
stood silent, struggling witha grief that had 
no solace. 











Claudia paused a moment, mute and pale, | 
watching the bowed figure and the red drops 
as they fell, then she went to him, and _ hold- 
ing the wounded palm as if it were a suffering | 
child, she laid her cheek to his, whispering | 
tenderly ; ‘‘Paul, you said this was an honest 
hand and I believe it still. There should not 
be a grain of dust between us two,—deal 
franklyjwith me now, and let me comfort you.” | 








Paul lifted up his face wan with the tear- | 


** No dances cheer the lagging hours, 
No sound of music now ; 
No brimming wine-cup fills my hand. 


less sorrow of a man, and gathering the be-| 
| loved comforter close to his sore heart looked | 


No wreath entwines my brow. 
And love is a forgotten theme ; | 
Forgotten is all joy. 
Our days are full of fears, our nights | 
Chill’d with the dews of Troy.’’ | 





A POET. 
By W. D. Howells. 
3. : 
From wells where Truth in secret lay | 
He saw the midnight stars by day. } 
Il. } 
“ O marvelous gift!’ the many cried. j 
‘*O cruel gift! ” his voice replied. | 
IIT. | 
The stars were far, and cold, and high, | 
That glimmered in the noonday sky. 
IV 

He yearned toward the sun in vain 

That warmed the ves of other men. 








Bliscellancous, 


, 





A Curious Fact.—A citizen of Massachu- | 
setts, who has had oceasion to look carefully | 
over the law reports of that state, recently has | 
made a discovery in reference toa member of | 
a celebrated family in the Bay State—the | 
Curtis family. In 1802, Benjamin Curtis, of | 
Boston—the father of George T. and B. F. | 
Curtis, so colebrated for their pro-slavery | 
views—made a written contract with one Cap- | 


, tain Hickborn, of the brigantifie ‘* Hope ” for 


‘** nine fourfoot slaves and thirty-seven prime 
slaves,”"—I quote from *‘the bond.” Captain 
Hickborn was then making trips between 
Charleston, 8S. C. and Rio Pogos, and in the 
bargain it was stipulated that he should bring 


. the said slaves to Charleston, where the agent | 


of Mr. Curtis sold them. On his part Mr. 


“Lurtis gave his note to the captain for a cer- | 


in sum—the shipper being foolish enough to | 
take it. The contract was fulfilled, but Ben- | 
jantin Curtis refused to pay the note. The’ 
Captain sued him in Court, and Curtis put in 

the plea that the transaction was void because 

of its immorality! He contented that the act 

of 1787 (Massachtsets Legislature) rendered 

all cotracts of this nature of no effect. The 

case went up to a still higher court where fin- 

ally Mr. Curtis was compelled to pay his note. 

All of which appears in the Massachusetts 

Sixth Reports, Possible this transaction will 

account for the obstinate pro-slavery preju- 

dices of the sons. Ihe latter failed in his at- 

tempt to make anti-slavery principles prefita- 

ble, and the natural reaction carried the tami- 

ly into the depths of pro-slaveryism.—N. ¥. 

Eve. Post. 





Inpications oF Prsuirc Oprnion.—The 
Lowell Patriot & Advertiser, which has hith- 
erto kept pretty well up with its slavery-serv- 
ing, democratic associates in its views about 
the war, now thinks that neither slavery nor 
abolitionists is alone the cause of the war. It’ 
closes its progressive article on the subject 
as follows: 

**On the part of the South, the rebellion | 
has been waged, ostensibly, for the parpose 
of protecting the institution of slavery. A 
more short-sighted policy never could have 
been conceived by mortal man. No matter 
by what means the rebellion may have been 
produced ; when once it exists, patriotism re- 
quires that it should be put down, and let the 
result of the present contest be what it may, 
it cannot be otherwise than prejudicial to_ 
that institution. Paper proclamations may | 
not not effect it; we do not believe thew will ; | 
but war and tumull, however terminated, | 
must unsettle its foundation. God is in his- | 
tory.” 





OG Men have made an obscure Bible, but God 
never did. 





Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of it, but 
oineed natured enought if you sect is Me atten, ! 


long into the countenance whose loving coh- 
fidence had no reproach for him as yet. He) 
held her fast for a little space, kissed her lips | 
and forehead lingeringly, as if he took a mute | 
farewell, then gently put her from him saying, 
as she sank into a seat— 


**Claudia, I never meant to burden you with | 
my unhappy past, believing that I did no| 
wrong in burying it deep from human sight, | 
and walking through the world as if it had | 
I see my error now, and bitter- | 
ly I repent it. Put pity, prejudice, and | 
pride away, and see meas Iam. Hear and} 
judge me, and by your judgment I will | 
abide.” | 

He paused, silently gathering calmness | 
from his strength, and courage from his love; | 
then, as if each word were wrung from him by | 
a sharper pang than he had ever known be- | 
fore, he said slowly: ‘* Claudia, those letters 
were once branded on my hand, they are the | 
initials of a name—‘Maurice Lecroix.’ Ten! 
years ago he was my master, I his slave.” | 

If Paul had raised his strong right arm and | 
struck her, the act would not have daunted 
her with such a pale dismay, or shocked the | 
power more rudely from her limbs. For an! 
instant the tall shape wavered mistily before | 
her and her heart stood still; then she girded 
up her energies, for with her own suffering | 
came the memory of his. and, true woman | 
through it all, she only covered up her face | 
and cried: ‘*Go on, I can bear it Paul !” 


never been. 


Solemnly and steadily, as if it were his dy-/ 
ing shrift, Paul stood before the woman whom 
he loved and told the story of his life. 

‘‘My father—God forgive him—was a Cu- | 
ban planter, my mother a beautiful Quadroon, 
mercifully taken early out of slavery to an} 
eternal freedom. I never knew her but she, 
bequeathed to me my father’s Jove, and [| 
possessed it till he died. For fifteen years I, 
was a happy child, and forgot that 1 was a} 
slave. Light tasks, kind treatment, and 
slight restraints so blinded me to the real 
hardships of my lot. I had a sister, heiress | 
of my father’s name and fortune, and she was | 
my playmate all those years, sharing her 
pleasures and her pains with me, her small | 
store of knowledge, her girlish accomplisb- , 
ments as she acquired them, and—more than | 
all—the blessing of an artless love. I was 
her proud_protector, her willing servitor, and | 
in those childish days we were what heaven! 
made us, brother and sister fond and free. 

*‘I was fifteen when my father died, and | 
the black blight fell upon me ina single night. 
He had often promised me my freedom— | 
strange gift from a father to his son !—but like 
other duties it had been neglected till, 
too late. Death came suddenly, and I was, 
lett a sadder orphan than poor Nathalie, for; 
my heritage was a curse that cancelled all! 
past love by robbing me of liberty. 

*‘Nathalie and I were separated—she went 
to her guardian's protection, I to the auction 
block. Her last words were ‘Be kind to 
Paul.’ They promised; but when she was 
gone they sold me far away from my old 
home, and then I learned what it was to be a 
slave. Ah. Claudia, you shudder when I say 
those words; give your abhorrence to the 
man who dared to love you, but bestow a lit- 
tle pity on the desolate boy you never knew. 

ie 





“now and soon to be a happy wife; and hear- dia fergive me; I was weak, but I 


of the virtue you commend, for when I was 


would not accept it, but made a last resolve | held the aspiration of his life. 
to try once-more for liberty, and if I failed, to | ‘Claudia, I never thought to know affec- 
end the life I could no longer bear. Watch-| tion like your own; never thought I could | 
fully I waited, warily I planned, desperately I | deserve so great a blessing ; but when it came | 
staked my last hope—and lost it. I was be-|to me in tenderest guise, pleading to be} 
trayed, and hunted down as ruthlessly as any | taken in, how could I bar the door to such a 
wolf; but I tried to keep my vow; for as my | welcome visitant? I did not, and the strong | 
pursuers clutched me I struck the blow that | sweet angel entered in to kindle on my lonely | 
should have ended all, and the happiest mo- hearth a household fire that can never die.| 
ment of my life was that swift pang when the Heaven help me if the ministering spirit | 
world passed from me with the exultant goes!” eohil 
thought, ‘I am free at last.’ ” | Through all the story of his own despairs | 
Paul paused, spent and _ breathless with | 224 gee eee bie si ered, cael, cat 
‘resolutely on, painting his sufferings lightly 


rapid speech and _ strong emotion, and in the : 
BOR os : ' for Claudia’s sake, but now when he remem- | 


silence heard Claudia murmuring through a_ j : 
e ©" | bered the affection she had cherished, the an- 


— son Te, may lovel mp tines was | euish she might feel, the confidence she | 
there no friend but death ?” Tega : P é Sa 
might believe betrayed, a keen remorse as- | 
That-low cry was a stronger cordial to! sailed him, and his courage failed. He 
Paul's spirit than the rarest wine grape that thought of Claudia lost, and’with an excla-| 
ever grew. He looked yearningly across the | ation of passionate regret paced the long | 
narrow space that parted them, but though! .,4m with restless feet—paused for a little, | 
his eye blessed her for her pity, he did not ‘looking out into the magic stillness of the | 
pass the invisible barrier he had set up be-| night, and came back — again. 
tween them till her hand should throw it | When you first gave me the good gift you | 
down or fix it there forever. have a right to take again, I told you I was | 
‘These are bitter things for you to hear, orphaned, friendless, poor; but I did not tell 
dear heart. God knows they were bitter | yoy why I was thus desolate, believing it was | 
things to bear, but Iam stronger for them Wiser to leave a bitter history untold. I! 
now, and you the calmer for your tears. A thought I did no wrong, but I have learned | 
little more and happier times are coming. I | that perfect peace is only found in perfect | 
could not die, but came out of that ‘valley of | truth; and I accept the lesson, for L was too 
the shadow’ a meeker soul; for though brand- | proud of my success, and I am cast down in- 
ed, buffeted, and bruised, I clung to life, | to the dust to climb again with steadier feet. | 
blindly believing help must come, and it did. |] Jet you judge me as an equal, showing you | 
One day a shape passed before my eyes that | my weaknesses, my wants, my passions, and | 


| 


seemed the angel of deliverance—it was | beliefs, as any happier lover might have done ; | 
Nathalie, and she was my master’s guest. I you found some spark of manhood there, for 
gathered covertly that she was a gentle- you loved me, and that act should have made 
woman, that she was mistress of her fortune | me worthier of the gift—but it did not. Clau-| 
struggled | 








| 
| 


ing these things I determined to make one tg be strong; for in the blissful months that | 
appeal to her in my great need. | have gone by, you showed me all your heart, | 

‘I watched her, and one blessed night, | enriched me with your confidence, and left | 
defying every penalty, and waiting till the | no sorrow of your life untold—this brave sin- | 
house was still, and her light burned alone as cerity became a mute reproach to me at last, | 
Ihad seen it many times before, I climbed for far down in my heart was a secret cham-_ 


the balcony and stood before her'saying, ‘I | ber never opened to your eye, for there my | 
} 


| am Paul, help me in our father’s name.’ She lost youth lay so stark and cold I dared not | 


did not. recognize the blithe boy in the des-| show you its dead face. But as the time) 


perate man, but I told my misery, implored | came nearer when you were to endow me) 
compassion and relief, I looked at her with | with the name which should go hand in hand | 
her father’s face, and nature pleaded better | with innocence and truth, this vague remorse | 
than my prayers, for she stretched her hands for a silent wrong determined me to make 
to me, saying, with tears as beautiful as those confession of my past. I wrote it all, be-| 
now shining on yourcheek, ‘Who should help lieving I could never tell it, as Ihave done} 
you if not 1? Be comforted and 1 will atone | to-night, learning that love can cast out fear. | 
for this great neglect and wrong. Paul, have | I wrote it, and brought it many times, but 
faith in me; I shall not fail.’ |never gave it, for O, Claudia! O, my heart ! | 
‘Claudia, you loved me first for my great | I loved you more than honor, and I could 


reverence for womankind ; this is the secret Ot give you up ™ sie ke 
From sleeping garden and still night a| 


breath of air sighed through the room, as) 
mournful and as sweet as those impassioned 
words, but Claudia never lifted up her hid- 


most desolate a woman succored me. Since | 
then, in every little maid, I see the child who | 
loved me when a boy, in every blooming girl, 
the Nathalie who saved me when a man, in|, : igs ki 
every woman, high or low, the semblance of | listening to a more divine appeal, and ta ing | 
1 "ig : rapes in the silence of her heart. 
my truest friend, and do them honor in my! counsel | 
i Ae ” . Paul watched her, and the shadow of a/! 
spas nicunecas t fear fell upon his face | 
, oo mie : a 
‘‘Heaven crown her with a happy life | ‘‘T brought this confession here to-night, | 
prayed Claudia, with fervent heart, and still pesolyed to give it and be satisfied; but you, 
more steadily her lover’s voice went on. 


did not come to meet me, and while I waited | 
*‘She kept her word, and did a just deed “my love tempted me; the strong moment 
passed, and I burned it, yielding the nobler | 
purpose for the dearer peace. This single | 
‘page, how dropped I cannot tell, betrayed 
/me to that woman, and her malice forc- | 
ed on me the part I was not brave enough to 
play alone. 

** Now, Claudia, all is told. Now, seeing | 


what I have been, knowing what I desired to 
be, remembering mercifully what I am, try 
my crime and adjudge my punishment.” 

There was no need of that appeal, for judg- 
ment had been given long before the prayer | 
came. Pride, and fear, and shame had drop- | 
ped away, leaving the purer passion free ; | 
now justice and mercy took love by the hand | 
and led it home. On Claudia’s face there | 
came a light more beautiful than any smile ; | 
on cheek and forehead glowed the fervor of 
her generous blood. i eye and voice spoke 
the courage of her steadfast heart, as she 
flung down the barrier, saying only: ‘* Mine | 
still, mine forever, Paul!” and with that ten- 
der welcome took the wronged man to the 
shelter of her love. 

Tears hot and heavy as a summer rain bap- | 
tised the new born peace, and words of brok- 
en gratitude sang its lullaby, as that strong) 
I chose it as my staff of life. In hospitable , ae get seeing at = ae 
Germany I made true friends who aided me, fee aie the greatness of past ea, ame 
and doing any honest work by day, I gave, the vehemence of present joy, as they siciea| 
my nights to study, trying to repair the less 'together tasting the meena af eatin | 
af yates that enriched their lives. 

‘‘Southern trees grow rapidly, fortheir sap, +“ Love, do you remember what this gift | 
is stirred by whirlwinds and fed with ardent; may cost? Do you remember what I am} 
heats. Fast I struggled up, groping for the | henceforth to other eyes? Can you bear to 
light that dawned more ‘fairly as I climbed; |see familiar faces growing strange to you, to 
and when ten years were gone I seemed to | meet looks that wound you with their pity, 
have been born anew. Paul she slave was}to hear words that sting you with their trath, 
dead and his grave grown green; Paul the/aad find. shadow. falling on your life from 
man had no part in him beyond a mournful} : 


generously, for money flowed like water till 
I was free, then giving mea little store for 
present needs, she sent me out the richest 
man that walked the world. I left the Island, 
and went to and fro seeking for my place up- 
onthe earth. Inever told my story, never 
betrayed my past, I have no sign of my de- 
spised race but my Spanish hue, and taking 
my father’s native country for my own I found 
no bar in swarthy skin, or the only name I 
had a right to bear. I seared away all traces 
of a master’s claim, and smiled as the flame 

tortured me ; for liberty had set her seal up- 

on my forehead, and my flesh and blood were 

mine. 

‘‘Then I took the rights and duties of a 
man upon me, feeling their weight and worth, 
looking proudly on them asa sacred trust 
won by much suffering, to be used worthily 
and restored to their bestower richer for my 
stewardship. I looked about me for some 
work to do, for now I labored for myself, and 
industry was sweet. I was a stranger ina 
strange land, friendless and poor; but I had 
energy and hope, two angels walking with me 
night and day. 

‘**Music had always been my passion; now 
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$ 
memory of the youth that pined and died too 
soon. The world had done me a great 
my young blood burned within me at an insult | wrong, yet I asked mo atonement but the lib- 


| The Marquis never saw his son again. 


| provincial constables. 
| these bodies having been fruitless in discover- 


| ing daughter and her husband, a hidalgo of 


| ing the hall of the lordly mansion with a quick! rags ultimately get to Genoa, Trieste, ete., 


|how Claudio had been kidnapped by the 
replied with fervent voice: ‘‘ I do remember | of the powerful old nobleman, his father, had 
that I cannot pay too much what is priceless; shipped him on board a smuggling vessel go- 
that when I was loveless and alone, there | ng to Africa; how he had been transferred 
came 4 friend who never will desert me when | 2°" the shores of the Gold Coast to an Amer- 

i | ican slaver; how he had been landed in Bra- 
all others fail; that from lowly places poets, zil, taken up the Amazon river toa planta- 
philosophers, and kings have come ; and when tion, where he was held in close confinement, 
the world sneers at the name you give me, I | “ coer — gg overseer ; and how, 
can tara upon it saying with the pride thal, be succeed in weaping, geting 
stirs me now: ‘* My husband has achieved a Spanish merchant, and from him obtained the 
nobler success than men you honor, has sur-| means of returning to his native town. The 
mounted greater obstacles, has conquered | Whole story wonderfully appealed to the im- 
sterner foes, and risen to be an ‘honest | #9!?ation and the sympathy of the good peo- 
wuss | ple of Barcelona; and for full two months 


‘ | the new Marquis of Fontanellas was the hero 
Paul proved that he was one by still arm-!of the day. Arm in arm with his brother-in- 
ing her against himself, still warning her of | law, and always surrounded by a of old 


the cruel prejudices which he had such sad and new friends, he visited the theatres, con- 
| certs, and other places of public resort in the 


cause to know and fear. : | city, everywhere the observed of all observers. 

‘‘ Your generous nature blinds you to the! At last, tired of amusements, the Marquis be- 

trials I foresee, the disappointments I fore-| thought himself of business, and asked his 

tell. In your world there will be no place | brother-in-law to allow him to inspect the ac- 

for me, when this is known, and I cannot ask | (CU"*S pre their wr cnc idimlena naa cscadaeeage 
, ’ | the death of his father. 


you to come down from your high place to| The demand met with an excuse for post- 
sit beside an outcast’s fire. Ihave not lost| ponement; and the day after the brother-in- 
your love,—that was the blow I feared; and | /@W set out, as he stated, on a short journey. 
still possessing it I can relinquish much, and the following night, s strong body of po- 
: : ., | lice entered the house of the Marquis of Fon- 
yield the new title I was soon to know, if I tanellas, and, tying his hands, carried him off 

| may keep the dear old one of ‘friend.’ It! to prison, under the warrant of a judge of the 


| is no longer in our power to keep this secret | Suburb of Barcelona, accusing him of being a 

unknown, and strengthen our affection by it, eS sage and impestor. The prisoner: was 

- Wiehe .° .’ | held in close confinement for ten months, and 

as IT once hoped. Think of this, Claudia, in | then transferred to Valencia to be put on his 
a calmer mood, weigh well the present and | trial. There was nebody to defend the pre- | 
the future cost, for now you have the power | tended Don Claudio; nobody to speak a word | 
to make or mar your happiness.” | in his favor ; and all his own assertions of be- | 
Met ee Bee | ing the veritable son and heir of the Marquis | 
No loss of yours must be my gain, and I! of Fontanellas were met by a broad denial ! 
had rather never look into this face again from the judge, coupled with invectives. Af- | 
_ than live to see it saddened by a vain regret | ter repeated protestations, a lawyer, a Senor | 
for any act I might have saved you from by Niera, 7 allowed to defend the accused ; | 
fctole oat ®t ogi dae 8 eit *_, but his doings instead of helping, only accel- | 
timely pain. wilt consider, 2 will prove ' rated the ruin of Don Claudio. Senor Niera | 
myself before I take your peace into my! withdrew from the case before it was half 
hands; but, Paul, I know the answer that! Over, informing the court that there was not 
will come to all my doubts, I know I shall | sufficient ground for a defence; and the tri- 
. bunal thereupon at once pronounced judge- 


. oe,” . > | 
not change. .ment, condemning the accused to penal nl 
| 


























Claudia spoke steadily, for she knew her- tude for life. Don Claudio was thereupon 
self; and when at length her lover went, her! hurried off instantly to the hulks at Melilla. 
last words were, “Believe in me, I shall not) Notwithstanding the comparative secrecy | 
; ve _ with which the whole trial and | 
change. ‘of the prisoner had been carried on, the mat-| 
‘ter made considerable noise in the eastern | 
| provinces of Spain, and got even to be talked | 
| of at the metropolis. By a sort of accident, 
| the particulars of the whole affair came to the 
knowledge of one of the most celebrated ad- 

Among the wealthiest and proudest inhabi- | vocates of Madrid. Senor Navarro, who had 
tants of Barcelona, some twenty years ago,|no sooner looked through the documents 
was the Marquis of Fontanellas. Originally | which were laid before him, when he declared 
a banker, he had succeeded in amassing an! his conviction that a striking act of injustice 
immense fortune, which he invested chiefly | had been committed by a public tribunal of 
in landed property, with the double purpose the kingdom. As first step towards obtain- | 
in view of securing his funds and of gaining | ing a reversal, Senor Navarro gathered the | 
political interest. In 1834, after the demise | whole of the facts together in a pamphlet, | 
of King Ferdinand, he was foremost in the | which he laid before the public. The little | 
ranks of those who joined the Queen-Regent | book made an enormous impression, urged | 
and the L'statuto Real, which faithfulness was | by which the Council of Advocates began by | 
so well appreciated at Madrid that he was | putting Senor Niera on his trial, for not doing | 
forthwith elevated to the peerage. When his duty in the defence of Don Claudio. At} 
Barcelona was bombarded by order of the the same time a public subscription was made 
Regent Espartero, in 1843, the Marquis of | for collecting a fund for an appeal to the su- 
Fontanellas had become so well informed of preme tribunal of the kingdom; and in con- 
the movements of the royal troops that time | sequence of these efforts, a new trial was re-+ 
was left for him to secure the whole of his | cently granted by the gobernacio.\ This rial 
| personal property, and he consequently suf-| is to come off at Barcelona in the Course of a 
| fered little or no damage. He now became | few wecks ; and meanwhile all Spain is dis- 
a warmer adherent than ever of the Constitu-| cussing with immense eagerness the case of | 
tional Government of Queen Isabella, to the | the pretended or real Marquis of Fontanellas. 
extent of arousing the animosity of the friends | Public opinion, as expressed by the press, 
of Don Carlos, who formed a very numerous | seems to be overwhelmingly in his favor. 
and influential party in Barcelona. In his| Apart from the human interest in the trial 
pride, however, the Marquis took na notice | itself. the whole case is of considerable social, 
of the proceedings of his enemies, and merely | and even political importance, as ‘illustrating 
handed the many threatening letters which he! the utterly rotten state of the judicial organi- 
received over ta the Alcalde pedanes. One! zation of Spain. From all that appears on 
day, in the spring of 1845, the Marquis set} the subject, it is not too much to say that the 
out ona short journey to Saragossa, in the | Iberian Peninsula seems to have the worst 
company of his ar son, a young man of} law, worst administered of any country in 
twenty-three, named Claudio, and of a few} Europe, Russia not excepted. It appears 
friends. When a little beyond the gates of that the chief code of justice now in use in 
the city, Claudio galloped ahead, intending | Spain is the fuero juzgo, which is nothing less 
to try the speed of his courser, and promis-| nor more than an abridgment of the Theodo- 
ing to be back in a few minutes. The Mar-| sian Code, originally published by Alaric, son 
quis with his servants rode on for several of Euric, one of the Gothic conquerors of the 
leagues, but not overtaking his son went back country. This most vererable handbook of 
to Barcelona in great anxiety, leaving some | justice is used aside with the Leyes de la Siete 
of his followers to continue the journey and | Partidas, a compound of Gothic, Roman, and 
to search the road in all directions. At the|canon law; to which is superadded the Or- | 
request of the influential nobleman, a number | denamiento Real, a collection of statutes pro- | 
of soldiers were despatched by the authorities mulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella. It is 
of the city from Fort Montjouy to assist in! said that with the skilful use of any or allthese 
the search; but, though prosecuting it in all|laws a Spanish judge may hang any man he) 
directions, they, as well as the servants, failed likes, or rather dislikes; and, on the other. 
to discover any trace of the missing Claudio. | hand, liberate any criminal, however well his 
| misdeeds be established. . Considering these | 

A large reward was offered for the discov-/ facts, and the equally notorious one that the | 
ery of the whereabouts of the young Senor of | great majority of Spanish dispensers of jus-| 
Fontanellas. Some few thought that he had | tice are venal to the highest degree, and are | 
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From The London Spectator, 


A SPANISH CAUSE CELEBREEF. 











enemies, out of revenge, and to be held as/neys, their recognized agents, who serve .as 
oe for —s Pag ger seg the gen- | sole medium of communication between the 
eral opinion seemed to be that he was in the | wretched prisoner and his judge, it is not to 
hands of highwaymen, then infesting the road | be wanda at that wee scene of the 
te peters to sc eg. ge The happy [forum as this Fontanellas affairdo sometimes 
eri n peninsula at that time possessed, and occur. It is to be hoped that the trial 
toa gerat extent is still blessed, with two | now coming on at ars will do some- | 
classes of freebooters, the ladrones en grande, | thing more than merely settle the question of | 
consisting of well-organized and well-armed succession to the House of Featmadas. Sim- | 
or = — from ten to — in num- | ilar cases have often been productive of judi- 
ver, and the rateros, or rats, who are foot-j| cial reform, and in not a few Continental 
ads of a lower order, working in pairs, and | states—France, for example—great improve- 
urking about the highroads in search of vic- ments in the law have frequently been effect- 
tims. In the disturbed state of the country | ed by comparatively small causes celebres. 
in 1845 these two classes of cut-throats had | re 
become so powerful as to be beyond the reach 
of the ordinary police of the roads, the guard-|_ Mp. Wricut’s Rer.y To VaALLANDIGHAM. 
ias civiles—nicknamed by the people the hijos | Hendrick B. Wright's speech in reply to Val- 
de Luis Felipe, or sons of Louis Philippe, ; landigham produced a profound and healthy 
from being an imitation of the French gen- | impression. An ultra Buchanan Democrat, 
darmeric—and the Miguelites, or rural and_/|hpjs repudiation of all schemes of peace except 
The efforts of all| upon the unqualified submission of the Reb- 
els, and his declaration that we must fight 
until ** Jeff. Davis’ hellish crew was extermi- 
nated,” electrified the house and brought 
rounds of irrepressible applause from the gal- 
| leries. The members from both sides crowd- 
;ed around this faithful Democrat, and with 
few exceptions manifested the greatest de- 








ing the slightest trace of the heir of the House 
ol Fontanellas, the unhappy father himself set 
out, in company of a large number of escope- | 
teros, on a journey of exploration in search 
of his son. He examined every nook and 
corner, highroad and byroad of Catalonia; 
but all in vain. and after six months’ inquiries, | jjcht at his excoriation of the recreant 
barren in all results, had to return to hislone- Qhioan. It was significant that the soldiers 
ly mansion in Barcelona. Here he laid him- ,in the oallerina-a large proportion of. the 
self down, and died of a broken heart soon audience—listened in displeasured silence to 
alter. A : ‘ | Vallandigham, but rapturously applauded 
Lhe Marquis left no will, and his whol- ' the speeches of Messrs. Bingham and Wright. 
property fell to the share of his only survive | 4merican Sentinel, Westminister, Md. 





ancient lineage, but originally very limited me 
means. The latter enjoyed his suddenly ac-' Racs.—It is a curious fact that nearly two 
quired riches to the fuilest possible extent, | thirds of the rags annually imported into the 
scarcely disturbed in their possession by | United States from all fereign countries, come 
the death of his wife, which occurred at the from Italy. The circumstance is due to two | 
end of a few years. Her memory and that causes. ‘Ist. Italy is in fact the receptacle of | 
of the mysterious disappearance of her broth-' all the old rags in the Levant. The Tarks, | 
er was all but forgotten, when, in the month the Greeks, and Syrians use vast quantities of! 
of May, 1861, the mail steamer from South | cheap cotton cloth; and the Archipelago and | 
America threw anchor in the port of Baree-| the whole Levant is swept by Greek and Ital- | 
lona, landing, among other passengers, a man | jan coasting smacks, about the size of boats 
of about forty , who instantly set out for the res- | that bring clams to Hartford, who trade for 
idence of the Marquis of Fontanellas. Enter-' rags which country pedlers collect. These 





step, he announced himself as the long lost| and are shipped to America. 2d. There be- 
Claudio, the heir of the ‘house, and was atjing no free press and few books printed, 
once recognized by the whole of the servants. , there is no home demand to work the rags up 


The cries of joy brought the owner of the! into paper. The popelation ean neither read 
mansion from his rooms; but ‘he, too, had no! nor writé, and of course epi corres- 
sooner seen the when he fell into his i s 





full of the wonderful tale of the sew Marquis, of society. 


As he spoke, Paul lifted up that face,;so suddenly lost and still more suddenly 
‘‘clear-shining after rain,” but it did not al-/ found. One neighbor repeated to the other 


ter, did not lose its full content, as Claudia | ladrones; how the latter, fearing the. anger 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. Ill & lV. 


In considering Burnside’s ability as a Gen- 
eral, one has no need to go farther than his 
forehead. This forehead is the overshadow- 
ing feature of his face, and fixes the atten- 
tion of all who see him. Inthe photographs, 
this forehead is even obtrusive ; but on seeing 
him we thought it less monopolizing, proba- 
bly on account of the goodly size of the rest 
of the man. 

There is nothing that requires such a criti- 
cal eye as the forehead. This will appear at 
once when we affirm that the forehead of 
many a half-idiot has been estimated by the 
unpractised as the forehead of Shakspeare. 
Whilst there are other foreheads, as those of * 
R. W. Emerson and Dr. Holmes, which the 
same class would estimate as indifferent. 

Burnside’s forehead is of the most deceptive 
class: it is large, full all around, smooth, al- 
most bald. The undulations are absent, and 
the cavity in the centre is wanting, from which, 
in good foreheads, radiate the lines which 
map out that feature into four grand divisions. 
Such a forehead as this has been called by 
some physiognomists the ‘‘ baby foreheads ;” 
and indeed it is an ‘‘ arrested ” forehead ; that 
is, the growth which changes the smooth 
round forehead of infancy into the varied and 
marked forehead of manhood has rot gone on 
completely. The rest of the man is develop- 

ed, leaving the forehead an unfulfilled capac- 
ity. 

In Burnside’s later career this infantile mind 
appeared. His own consciousness of inca- 
pacity repeatedly expressed, was yet not so 
full-grown a conviction but that he yielded to 
the temptation of such a rich sugar plum as 
the command of the Army of the Potomac. 
Then when he was to make his advance, he 
made it straight against the concentrated bat- 
teries of the enemy, carrying his troops down 
into Sandy Bottom behind Fredericksburg, 
where every soldicr had to pass a line cover- 
ed by an incessant stream of shot. Then 
when he returned defeated, he excused it by 
admitting his incapacity for the work, and 
capped the climax of his incapacity by naive- 
ly saying that Gen. McClellan was, in his 
opinion, the suitable man for the place! 

We do not mean to deny to Gen. Burnside 
all ability. lis forehead joins with his ca- 
reer in proving that as a Commander or Di- 
recting Mind he will be apt to fail three in 
every four times; but in his temperament and 
courage there are guaranties of a good regi- 
mental officer, or of a Brigadier-General. 
When other minds do the thinking which in 
military matters requires a clear and rapid 
brain, Burnside could lend a prompt and 
strong arm for execution. His Roanoke Is- 
land expedition, shows the bold, enduring 
and loval soldier. There are on his brow, if 
not undulations, certain wrinkles which show 
that the slow mind works steadily, and would 
\move well enough if some quicker mind should 
lay the grooves upon which it should run. 

We should not neglect to say that this Gen- 
eral’s mouth indicates a fine and very manly 
character,—open, fair, and without*the ordi- 
nary military conceit. He must be to his per- 
sonal friends amiable, constant and generous. 
There is in the other features the appearance 
of vacillation and a lack of self-reliance, which 
would always prevent his having any magnetic 
power over large numbers of men. 

IV. Scarcely a more opposite character 
from that sketched above, could be im- 
agined than that of the General whose name 
is to be handed down by History as he who 
committed the first successful assault upon 
our flag in the great Slavery-rebellion. 

The forehead, in this case, indicates spirit, 
nobility, tact, but it is without imagination, 
without the capacity for any patient, severe 
thinking. It is scarcely possible that any 
large campaign could be conceived, much less 
persistently carried out by thiseman. His 
brightness would be the sparkle of a fine day. 

The nose inclines to what is technically 
called the ‘‘ celestial.” The reader must not 
suppose that this has any spiritual significance ; 
it only means a nose whose tip-end aspires to 














den face, or stirred to answer it, for she was | been kidnapped by one or more of the father’s surrounded by bands of escribanos, or attcr-| heaven,— the French, nez retroussez,— the 


vulgar English ‘‘turn-up.” The significance 
of this nose in the mind is entirely compre- 
hended in the word smart. 

The mouth resembles that of Voltaire; it 
is somewhat cruel,—it is such as Lavater de- 
scribes as ‘‘full of wit and satirical fancy, 
with vanity, and the satisfaction of avarice.” 

Chin pointed,—indicating acuteness and 
craft. 

Since writing the above, I have noted the 
following sentence in Mr. Russell's ‘* Diary,” 
which portrays much in a shot stroke. ‘The 
General (Beauregard) is a small, compact 
man, about thirty-six years of age, with a 
quick, and intelligent eye and action, and a 
good deal of the Frenchman in his manner 
and look.” ; 


GEN. HOOKER’S ADDRESS To THE ARMY OF 
THE POTOMAC. 


The following is Gen. Hooker's address on 
assuming command of the Army of the Poto- 


mac :-— 
HeapquartTrers ARMY OF THE Poromac, 
Camp NEAR Fatm6uTH. Jan. 26, 1863. 
GexeraL Orpers, No. 1—By direction of 
the President of the United States, the under- 
ioned assumes command of the Army of the 
otomac. He enters upon the discharge of 
the duties imposed by this trust with a just 
appreciation of their ee: Since 
the formation of this army he has been identi- 
fied with its history. He has shared with you 
its glories and reverses, with no other desire 
than that these relations might remain un- 
changed until its destiny should be accom- 
lished. 
‘ In the records of your achievments there is 
mach to be proud of, and with the blessing of 
God we will contribute something to the re- 
nown of our arms and the success of our 
canse. : 
‘To secure these ends your commander will 
require the cheerful and zealous co-operation 
of every officer and soldier in this army. In 
equipment, intelligence and valor, the enemy 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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ta” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington strect, 
Federhen & Co., No. 18 Court street, and 
No.’ 85 School ‘street, by whom 

will be supplied. It is also-for sale 

‘at A. K. Loring’s, No. 319 Washington street, 
SERAGGPT NS 8 Siate strect, af the news: 
near the Old South, and at the 


newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 














* THE EMANICPATION LEAGUE. 
ing the past year the Emancipation 
¢ has been eotly but diligently at 


7 mablic addresses, by the collection of 
and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A change in the opinions of the 
, and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
. . The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must_come where it has domin- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal ion in his 
rights. Wedesire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the rogerrc of agar. 
for pecuniary aid, giving our ge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 
‘ Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 


wealth. 
Boston, January 20th, 1862. 
Ss. E. Srwatt, President, 
Jauzs M. Stone, Secretary. 
8S. G. Howe, 
F. W. Birp, Committee. 
J. H. Srepnenson, 





MLL. 

We need scarcely call attention to the 
thrilling story of Miss Alcott, which we have 
been publishing on our first page, the last few 
weeks. It will close with our next number. 





THE NEW YORE WORLD. 


Altogether this is the most infernal sheet in 
America. For treason, meanness, falsehood 
and general rascality it is beyond even the 
Herald and the Boston Courier. It is under- 
stood that the World, for some financial rea- 
son, is anxious to be suppressed; and we 
hope therefore that this will not be done. 

But in our opinion it would not be a bad 
idea for the Government to examine into the 
case of the leading writer for that sheet,— 
W. H. Hurtsurr. This man, once a decent 
person to all appearances, and an abolitionist, 
became an extreme pro-slavery character, 
and went South at the beginning of the war. 
Down there he was for a while imprisoned ; 
he plead that he was a citizen of South Caro- 
lina, and as such claimed release. 

After a while he is released and shows his 
brazen face in the North. He was not ex- 
changed ; he is not on parole. How he hap- 
pened to be released, how he escaped the 
vigilant rebels and came tv our lines, whether 
with or without their consent, whether there 
was any quid pro quo in such release,—all 
these are natural questions which are as yet 
unanswered. 

One thing is certain, if this fellow Hurt- 
ruRT, had engaged with the rebels to go 
North and labor for them night and day for 
any consideration, it is difficult to see how he 
could have acted up to his pledge more faith- 
fully than by writing the scandalous and trea- 
sonable articles which fill the N. Y. sheet al- 
luded to. Let Hurlburt be made to take the 
oath of allegiance, at least ! 





THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL. 
Hon. M. F. Conway's Speech. 


The speech of Judge Conway of Kanzas, 
which we publish to-day, will arrest universal 
attention, and be read with admiration even 
by those who dissent from its conclusions. 
Messrs. Lovejoy and Washburne, who have 
dishonored two venerated names by forcing 
upon him the hour rule, have only called pub- 
lic attention all the more to the speech, which 
is the ablest and most heroic which this ses- 
sion of Congress has witnessed. 

And itis certainly very ominous that the 
most heroic thing said in Congress, should be 
in the direction of ending the war. 

We will not now discuss the theory of the 
speech: we only know that it is one which 
should be and will be seen by the half-asleep 
rulers at Washington, asa HANDWRITING ON 
tHE Watt. And this is the interpretation 
thereof: If things shall be in the present 
condition on the 4th of March, next, when 
the Government is liable to be impeded at 
every step by a Democratic Congress except 
as it is for slavery, there will be a breaking 
up of the united support which the Govern- 
ment is now getting from the Virtue and In- 
telligence of the country. Even those who 
have been willing before the war to stand by 
the Union with slavery in it, will not be wil- 
ling to fight and expend millions for such a 
Union, especially when they know that 
ona pro-slavery basis such would be a sham- 
Union, 6nno Union at all. So our ranks in 
the loyal States already divided by Demo- 
cracy, will be honeycombed by the departure 
of many leaders and thinkers to the idea of 
Judge Conway. 

And if that day shall come, on the heads of 
those whose folly and delay has brought about 
the general demoralization of the country 
will fall the anathemas of a betrayed nation, 
and the infamy which history awards to in- 
competent pretenders! * 


THE LAST SIGNS. 


There have been many Judgment Days in 
the World's History, and there are marf} to 
come. There have been for all these certain 
signs by which the Deep of one age calleth 
to the Deep of another. Those who prophe- 
sied of Judgment Days to come, simply trans- 
lated the record of past Days. 1t was from 
such scenes as Pharaoh and his host afflicted 





with plagues and whelmed in the sea, and | 


from the captivity of apostate Israel in Bab- 


ylon, that sages learned to recognize the 
signs of doom of the city which crucified the | 


Messiah. Every great cause brings with it a 
Judgment Day. What became of the na- 


tion, which clung to the Lie after it was de- 
clared as such by divine authenticity ? Let 
Spain and Italy anewer, It was as ifthe 
same ancient Voice had nove wenen cere 

M = these there shall 





the sum darkened by 
the cloud of War. And now the last signs 
are before us,—‘‘ men’s hearts failing them 
PF Tear,” “and because iniquity doth abound, | 
the love of many waxeth cold.” There is a 
tone of grief, of discouragement, yes, of de- 
spair, among the truest and best. So far had 
the heart of.the nation sunk, that even the 


. Day. moon has fe 





be 


se 
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He, Yor ane 
fy tes bels a few days 


, from the ‘Seve 
York Battery. 


| Now if military success cares such regi- 


ments to Richmond, what is it worth? 

2. ** You have been in error in thinking 
slavery weak.” No, Sir! It is demonstrable 
that slavery is reeling and rocking even in 
the zephyrs which are all our rulers allow to 

















liberation of three millions could not lift the 
pall of sorrow. A few months ago the ap- 
| pointment of Hooker would have sent a thrill 
through the breasts of millions ; when it came 
it was received with silence. Henry May’s 


touch it. And we predict that if to-morrow 
the war should end with the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy, slavery would be 
soon prostrated in bloody and terrible ruin. 
It is not that this institution whose day of 


open avowal of treason in the Capitol, scarce- 
ly makes the congressman near him pause in 
the Jetter he is writing. Whilst the treason 
of Illinois and New Jersey Legislatures occa- 
sion little more sensation than flea-bites. It 
is as if the nation had been prepared by chlo- 
roform for some dreadful operation. 

We have just read a private letter from the 
Editor of one of the oldest and most largely 
circulated papers in the West, in which he 
says, ‘‘ But one thing can save us, and that 
is the resignation of Mr. Lincoln.” 

We venture to copy from a private letter 
from a friend in Ohio, the following senten- 
ces. It was meant to be strictly private; so 
we will only say that its writer is the Judge 
of a Superior Court; is one of the most tal- 
ented, cultivated and upright of men, and 
one who has devoted his means and every 
moment which could be spared from his la- 
borious judicial duties to the well-being of 
our armies. Thus he writes :-— 


I hope you feel hope. I try to, but Mark 
Tapley was not an ancestor of mine, and I 
cannot laugh. It looks as if Lincoln’s brain- 
lessness, timidity and folly, with the spirit of 
caste at the North, and party spirit acting on 
and aggravating it had sent us all up. 

I fear defeat resulting from the demorali- 
zation of the army, a disgraceful truce, sepa- 
ration of the Nosth from the South, then of 
the West from the East, and then the ex- 
tension of slavery to the free North, or else 
a general Mexican state of war and anarchy 
all through the West, Words cannot too 
strongly describe the depravity of the Demo- 
cratic leaders. They mean all that is base 


doom is near, is strong: it ic that freemen are 
weak,—that makes our trouble. There is no 
North. It is not the fault of the President. 
Where is the man who is willing to take the 
responsibility of saying what he knows and 
thinks? Will the editor alluded to as saying 
that only Lincoln’s’ resignation can save us, 
ever put that at the head of his columns? 
Will those that know that Seward is a night- 
mare on the nation, say it openly ? Mr. Gree- 
ley and Mr. Bryant, know it: yet vainly do 
we look for any such intimation in the Tri- 
bune and Post. None can converse with 
Sumner, Wade, Lovejoy, Bingham, Davis, 
Kelley, Ashley, and Thaddeus Stevens, with- 
out knowing that they have no faith in the 
ability of the Administration to carry us safe- 
ly through this ordeal,—yet each one declines 
to throw himself in the chasm, by crying 
aloud and sparing not. 

And then the question arises, is this not so 
because the constituents of these men, the 
readers of those papers, are not openly de- 
claring the sentiments (such as are in the 
above letter) which nearly every honest and 
intelligent patriot feels ? 

No nation was ever saved but by a noble 
self-sacrifice. It would only take ten men to 
save Sodom; it would not require many more 
tg save Washington; ‘‘if peradventure they 
be righteous men.” A very few men—great- 


hearted men, would save this country. 


3. And this brings us to the fearful misgiv- 


ing: ‘*Has not luxury as surely devoured our 
vitals as slavery theirs?” Can we find the 
ten righteous men? 


Has not the corruption 











and evil, and they have all the ignorance, and 
all the stupidity of the masses to count on. | 
All that can save us is military success, and far fi > “Not sate ta 
with such a President and Cabinet that is im- | 8°"¢ too ‘ar for recovery! “" Not one man 
possible. There is no chance for brains in | ten believes in the immortal axioms of Jeffer- 
the army, and no discipline. In what other |son.”+ Would to heaven we thought that one 
country would not Fitz John Porter and per-| an in a thousand believed in them! We 
haps McClellan have been shot? Here Por- lal eet ies aha Gua 
ter is bowed out simply into the hands of the | ¥°@ 4ave no apprehension about th 
New York Aldermen. try then. But here is this most miserable, 
You have been mistaken in thinking Slave- | timid Republican party, as soon as difficulty 
ry weak, In the long run, of the years of! came, its remedy was to stand by just as little 
God, it is, but in the generations of man it is PORES Ae ining er ene 
as strong as Evil, next strongest of all things |©) “2CTtY 48 1) could. = Ans oe 
to God, and able even with him to wage a| freedom, its President and leading men at 
not unequal war. I fear there is to be a post- | once began to trust in oppression. Mr. Lin- 
oe es of —— — - ne coln promised to yield everything to slavery 
years hence, perhaps, a million slaves wipeit | RAE 
out with a bloody sponge. except territorial extension. It was not any 
I try to draw some hope from the magnifi- | particular measure that we need discuss, as 
cent conduct of Rosecrans, and the appoint-|one he should not have offered traitors; it 
ment of Hooker, and the conviction of Por-| js this spirit of instinctively trusting that the 
ter, but with such an ass for President, what basis : Sie Sea Ree 
will it amount to? Grant still commands on | PROFS aNee y on eee 
the Mississippi. Butler is still without em- | séronger they are, which paralyzes sentimental 
ployment. McClellan taints the Potomac | freemen. 
aniie Es pres has no — No — If there are men enough who are beyond 
cipline in the army, no patriotism among the | ,,. : ; ae ae as 
people. Tell me, has not luxury as surely this to save the conniry, if we did not hang 
devoured our vitals, as slavery theirs? Not |@t Charlestown Va., the last hope of pave 
one man in ten believes the immortal axioms | country; we shall find it out between this 
of a : Asa —_ a are ss alie, | and the fourth of March next. From that 
and why in the wise Providence do we not|,. +, sn ae . 
deserve to die, and go into that rottenness out | ame we shall -_ * steady advance to triumph 
of which perhaps in New England or some | of the Union; or we shallsee the gradual dis- 
other corner where a little good seed may | integration of it. From that day it is given 
survive the sweltering heat of the dunghill, | to its only real foes,—the northern friends of 
some violet may bloom in the next century. oppression 
There are three points in this letter upon; And if this latter be the next necessary 
which we wish to comment, and we trust the step in the progress of humanity, be sure 
writer will pardon us for doing so in this | there will not be one stone left upon another ! 
form. ; The West will be divided from the East, and 
1, ‘All that can save us is military suc- | New England from the Middle States. And 
cess.” We have never for a moment doubted | so it should be if we are unworthy to be saved 
the power of pure Christianity, to save this | asa nationality ; let the great Soul of Amer- 
or any other nation. We have never believ- ica have no mutilated trunk, but let her grow 
ed that war was a necessity, in this or any | into and organize a new form, preserving by 
other case. War is simply the old allopathic | no possibility any chance seed of the old 
practice of nations. We believe that the | Death. 
homepathic is the only true one. When as = 
the result of an infusion of a very moderate i MORE malta 
quantity of liberty into the country at the last We publish this week the letter of Count 
election the rebellion eruption broke out, | Mercier ors qrocme of his visit to 
there was a specific already provided for the | Richmond. W hen this visit occurred the 
case; that was moreliberty. Similia Simili- beeen were surprised but silenced by the 
bus curantur. Every slave should have been | very boldness of the proceeding. -All thought 
declared free in this Union at once. Then there must be some profound “Reasons of 
we should have waited patiently for the med- State for it. It now turns out to have 
icine to work the cure. Having turned to been a piece of bold steneom, second else 
the South the cheek of Republicanism and Nae only to the information ditties by the 
turned | 5tate Department of the intended provision- 
‘ing of Fort Sumter, which led to our loss of 


been smitten upon it, we should have 
at once the other cheek of universal Abolition | 


and the rebels would have had some other | that Fort. 2 : tes 
work to do besides smiting that. This was | As for Mr. Seward’s show of contradiction 


oye A ie 

the Homepathic practice; but we were as a. of M. Mercier’s statement of his criminal 

nation, not up to it, and so we called up one | agreement to meet the ‘ pious in the Senate, 

fiend to put down another. jit is a wretched indirection. M. Mercier 
| Says: 


But we do not believe it is too late to save | 
the patient yet. If our President were great, ‘* Mr. Seward said to me that I might add, 





enough to throw himself into the chasm, and | if I found an opportune occasion, that in his 
declare every slave in America free, instantly, | 
up to the Northmost confines of Delaware, | 
the nation would be saved. 

The test, the touchstone, as to whether the | 
nation is worth saving and destined to be | 


opinion the North was animated by no senti- 
ment of vengeance, and that for himself he 
should with pleasure find himself again in the 
Senate in the presence of all those whom the 
South thought it fit to send thither.” 


Mr. Seward replies : 


saved, is whether it sees or can be madeto, ‘They bore no communications, whether 
see the truth, that no firearm, but universal, | formal or informal, verbal or written, from 


immediate and unconditional emancipation | this Government or from the Secretary of 


can make any reply to this rebellion. ,State to any of the insurgents, and they 


A ‘military success ” that carries Stanleys | Government or to the Secretary of State.” 
Hallecks McClellans, Andy Johnsons |  J¢ will be seen by every one that there is 
Bankses, and the like of them into the South, ‘no contradiction whatever here; and Mr. 
(meaner men than any of the rebels, ) would | Seward must be getting into his dotage, if he 
do us no good, but harm 7 what other ‘thinks such a bungling piece of Jesuitism can 
** success” could we have just now? Must |deceive any one. Mercier distinctly says that 
we not have something worth carrying South | coward gave itasa private matter—‘for 
first? Must we not have a civilization first | himself,” ‘this opinion,” &c. It was said then 
among ourselves? A Southern state occupied | not as Secretary of State but as W. H. Sew- 
by Seymours and Woods, would be a lost, ‘a;4. And it is plainly true that we have to- 
nota gained State. The following we clip ‘day a man who would be glad to meet trai- 


, brought none from any such persons to this ~ 


from to-day's N. Y. Times. 


The attention of the proper authorities is/ 
called to the conduct of certain soldiers of the | 
Ninety-ninth New York regiment, stationed — 
/between Norfolk and Suffolk, who by the 
‘confession of several of their officers, have | 
been kidnapping negroes and selling them to | 
individuals within the rebel lines. The mode 
is this: A squad is sent toa post upon picket 
duty. Several remain, while the rest prowl 
around for an unfortunate black, whom they. 


received is ,then divided amon 





pators, and exchanged in N orfol 
al bills at a discount. ‘This statement can 
| readily be verified. It is time that the Nine- | 


It has 


he regument as a body, 


| boasts of its hatred toward 


negroes, and is 


tors and assassins in the councils of the 
country ! 

If our Senators and Represetnatives allow 
such a thing to pass, they are unwor- 
thy of further confidence. In the name of 


Heaven is this man Seward’s foot to be upon | 


the neck of the American people forever? 
Is he a king who can do no wrong? Let this 
matter be thoroughly explored, and let every 


seize and deliver to buyers who are waiting at one concerned in it be branded, no matter 
appointed . places. The Confederate money | what station he may occupy. 





' 


the pea ' 
for Nation- , 


LECTURE ON THE REBELLION. 
We learn that Mr. L. Jupp Parprr, a pop- 


ty-ninth New York be sent into active ser-; ular speaker on reform topics, will give a free 
i been here, is well disci-| lecture on ‘*The American Rebellion; its 
. place to a newly re-| Significance, and what may be expected as a 


- 


Divine Consequence ;” at Lyceum Hall, op- 


| looked on with much favor by the Secesion- ; posite head of School Street, on Sunday morn- 
tions which rejected the Protestant Reforma- | ists hereabouts. The brutality of certain of |ing next, (Feb. 15) at half past ten o'clock. 


its members to unfortunate is some- 
i extreme. I understand that three of 
their number, who were some time since cap- 

escorted 








| We understand that Mr. Pardee’s method of 


treating this absorbing topic is bold, original 
and radical, and well worthy the attention of 
theaghtful men at this crisis. 








For the Commonwealth. 
THE BAINY DAY. 
[After Longfellow. } 
The morn was dark, the weather low, 
- ‘Phe houschold fed by gas-light show, 
When from the street a shriek arose. 
The milkman bellowing through his nose, 
Expluvior. 


TREMONT HOUSE! 
Presentation to Gen. McClellan. 


THE PEOPLE OF YAALAM RALLY! 
SIGNIFICANT SPEECHES! 
( From our own Reporter.) 

Shortly before General McClellan’s depar- 
ture from the Tremont House for a grand 
movement Southward,—for which he was 
almost ready,—the popular enthusiasm of the 
patriotic masses of our State for this brave, 
patriotic, brilliant and irrepressible military 
genius reached its grand climax in in the pre- 
sentation of a richly-mounted, gorgeously- 
jewelled, and magnificently-chased Spapr. 

Preceding the Proceeding. 

The General was sitting alone in his pri- 
vate parlor with Mrs. Major-General Mc- 
Clellan, and ‘all was quiet.” At one time 
his arms were folded; at another he gazed 
intently upon an Album, a sweet smile play- 
ing over his features as he gazcd upon the 
photograph of Fremont turned upside-down 
therein. Thus they sat entirely alone. The 
scene is described as exceedingly touching 
by those who witnessed it; among whom 
was a photographist. 

The General's Emotion. 

The General at 9.13 arose, and, passing 
his hand wearily across his thought-furrowed 
brow, walked to the window; then turning 
with a tear in his eye exclaimed, ‘* Confound 
Everett’s lobster! By Heaven, methinks it 
disagreed with me!” 

‘* Perhaps, my dear, said the fond spouse, 
it was too much mustered and peppered for 
your stomach.” 

For several minutes the General seemed 
merged in profound thought. Presently he 
took from his pocket a work marked R. R. 
Guide, (doubtless a military cipher) and af- 
ter unfolding the map, (doubtless of a cam- 
paign,) said, ‘‘I cannot go to Concord.” 
(Let those who have slanderously reputed 
‘‘Little Mac.” as inclined to PEACE, observe 
those significant words! ‘‘ Not one step to 
Concord !!”) _ 

After this the General maintained that pe- 


The butcher came, a walking flood 
Drenching the kitchen where he stood. 
“ Deucalion is your name, [ pray?” 
** Moses ’’—he choked, and slid away. 
Expluvior. 


The neighbor had a coach and pair 

To struggle out and take the air. 

Slip-slop, the loose galoshes went, 

I watched his paddling with content. 
Expluvior! 


A wretch came floundering up the ice ; 
(The rain had washed it smooth and nice ;) 
Two ribs stove in above his head, 
As turning inside out he said, 
Expluvior! 


“* Stay in, ” the mother cries: ‘« my child, 
Swim not to school in storm so wild!” 
A voice replied in fiery strain, 
“ The girls don’t stay at home for rain. 
Expluvior!” 


All day by watery vapors vexed 
I cannot read the German text, 
I get not forward with my theme, 
muddle o’er the fire and dream, 
Expluvior! 


And yet this day is not so bad 
As one of late that made me mad, 
When fools stood freezing in the street. 
To wipe McClellan’s leaden feet. 
Exstultior! 


Pour, droppy torrent, rain all day, 
Spout, gutter, on the traveller’s way ; 
There's no small washing to be done 
For wickedness that dares the sun. 
Exausior! 


I'd dam the streets, to fill a lake 

That at Tri mountain’s foot should break. 
Particulars might fix it so 

That Generals should from Boston flow 


Expulsior. 








For the Commonwealth. 


REGULATION OF HOURS AND WAGES OF 
LABOR. ON PUBLIC WORKS. 


Editors of the Commonwealth : 


In your remarks on the late strikes in the 
Navy Yard, there are some things which do 





modore Joseph Smith. In answer to the 
communication the head of the Bureau shows | 
the same disregard to truth and fair dealing, 


and brother officers both in the Army and 


Navy, when dealing with the workingmen. 





and a review of it the week after. 
So far Ihave spoken only of the time;' 


a baby to their bosom, and lift to worship 
McClellan, the conservative, and all this out 
of deepest hatred towards all that is noble, 


that has always been exhibited by himself| humane and lofty in the genuine American 


people. Well they may! If by his general- 
ship McClellan butchered hundreds of thou- 


I shall send you the Document next week, | sands in the field, he was always very con- 
| servative of his precious little self. 


Biting snow storm all over Virginia! Our 


hereafter both time and compensation will be |soldiers! our soldiers in the camp! It is 
carried along together. Mxrcuanic. (heart-rending to think of them. Conserva- 
tive McClellan so conservatively campaigned 
LETTER FROM WASHINGTON | until last November as to preserve—the reb- 


Military organization of Africo-Americans—Hes- | ¢l armies, and make aterrible winter cam- 
itancy of the Government—Seward's mission to paign an inevitable necessity. O, Copper- 





Jeff Davis—Foreign Diplomacy—Bull Run Rus- 
McClellan worship. 


Editors of Commonwealth: 


The patriotic majorities of both Houses of | 
Congress pass laws after laws concerning the 
finances, arming the Africo-Americans, in- 
creasing the powers of the President, etc., 
each of which, taken alone, would not only 
save the cause, but raise it triumphant over 
the ruins of crime and of slavery, if used by 
patriotic, firm, devoted, unegotistic hands and 
brains. But alas! alas! very little of such 
devotion, except in one or two individuals, is 
located in the various edifices in and around 
the presidential quarters. 

The military organization of Africo-Amer- 
icans is a powerful social and military engine, 
by which slavery, secession, rebellion, and all 
other dark and criminal, Northern and South- 
ern excrescencies can be crushed and pulver- 
ized to atoms, and this in atrice. But as is 
the case with all other powerful and explosive 
gases, elements, forces, etc., this mighty ele- 
ment put in the hands of the Administration 
must be handled resolugely, and with unquiv- 
ering Wands and intellect; otherwise the ex- 
plosion may turn out useless for th country 
and for humanity. 

At present the indications are very small 
that the Administration has a decided, clear 
comprehension how to use this accession of 
loyal forces on a large scale; how to bring 
them boldly into action in Virginia, as the 
heart of the rebellion. Nothing yet indicates 
that the Administration intends to arm and 


sell’s Diary—Appointment of Prof. Agassiz Regent | heads and Boston conservatives! When you 
of the Fo er m | bend your knees before McClellan, you dip 


WasnixeTon, Jan. 31st, | them in the best and purest blood of the peo- 
‘ple! x 
| 





THE FRENCH MINISTER’S VISIT TO RICH- 
MOND. 


Letter of M. Mercier, to Thouvenal, the French 


Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Wasuincton, April 28, 1862. 


/ Monsieur le Ministre: I to-day give an 
account of the results of my excursion to 
Richmond. I went from Washington on 
board the Gassendi directly to Fortress Mon- 
roe, where I stopped only See enough to pay 
a visit to General Wool and Commodore 
Goldsboro, whe command at this point the 
federal forces on land and sea. From Fort 
Monroe the Gassendi carried me to Norfolk, 
where she arrived at nightfall, so as to pre- 
vent every kind of embarrassing demonstra- 
tion., The same evening I saw General Hu- 
ger, who commands that military department, 
and at my request he had the politeness to 
forward to Richmond the following telegraph- 
ic despatch : 

“*M. Mercier, Minister of France, is here. He de- 


sires to visit Richmond in a private capacity, if it is 
agreeable to you.” 


A favorable response having been given, I 
repaired to Richmond. My first visit was to 
Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State, whom I 
had known when he represented Louisiana, 
in the United States Senate. I said to him 
that the purpose of my journey was merely to 
assure myself, for myself, of the true condi- 
tion of things; and that I called to beg him to 
aid me in attaining it. He added that he 
would do so with the greatest pleasure, and 
that he would be delighted that I should be 
able to penetrate to the truth, which judging 


culiar and remarkable reticence and reserve 
which upon all such trying occasions he has 
observed,—blending the firmness of a Riche- 
lieu with the profundity of a Horner, who, 
even in so small a matter as the elimination 
of a plum from a pie, illustrated his percep- 
tion.and consciousness of true Human Great- 


2 


ness. 
The Presentation. 

It was at this solemn hour that the delega- 
tion from Jaalam were ushered into the room, 
a large crowd eager to get a glimpse of the 
massive brow and stalwart form of the Con- 
queror. Mr. Bigelow, author of many well- 
known verses in the ‘‘ Atlantic,” had been se- 
lected to speak for the delegation. He said: 

** Majer-Gin'l*McClellan :—Some of your 
feller-countrymen oy Jaalam, deeply appreci- 
atin’ your labors in Virginia, carried on so 
study for the last several years; labors 
wherein you carsied on a true Christ’an war- 
fare by turning swords into spades—ez is fust 
cousins to plough-shares—desire to bring a 
specimen ov thet implement oy husbandry fer 
your acceptence. It was made, Sir, arter 
the exzect pattern of one ez was brought hum 
with the coffin of Squire Jones, his son, who 
fell with this noble weepin in his hand, the 
Stars n’ Stripes a floatin’ o'er him! (Sensa- 
tion and several pocket handkerehiefs.) But, 
Gin’l, I will not take up the time ov the com- 
pany with further remarks, but remain, yours 
respectfully Hosee Biglow.” 


Gen. McClellan’s Reply. 


The General took the handle of the spade 
in his hand, and handed it to a soldier with 
onearm. Then, his breast heaving with sup- 
pressed emotion, said : 

‘‘Mr. Bigelow, and gentlemen of the 
Jaalam Delegation: (applause.) Since my 
divorce from my army, (sensation and cries 
of shame!) Ihave seen no sight which has 
awakened such profound emotions in my 
breast or so recalls the reminiscences and 
recollections of earlier years. (cheers and 
tiger.) Sirs, no sooner did I enter into the 
State of Virginia than I perceived the sacred- 
ness of that soil. (Rounds of applause.) 
I saw that the cause of all our difficulties in 
Virginia was that they held their soil as sa- 
cred. (Renewed applause.) Once remove 
that idea and Richmond is ours,—for, gentle- 
men, this is a war of ideas! (Faint applause, 
and cries of ‘‘ that’s what Phillips says”) I 
mean it in a different sense. I said to my- 
self and the Prince d ‘Orleans, these Virgini- 
ans will never regard the soil as sacred if 
Yankees are buried under it. Then I resolv- 
ed for my country, that every foot of soil 
over which we passed should be occupied by 
a dead Yankee. The Virginians would not 
touch such soil. And it rejoices my heart to 
say that your sons, Curtius-like, were ready 


not appear to give a full history of the causes 
of them, and perhaps a few facts may give 
the public a more just conception of the rea- 
sons why the workmen are dissatisfied with 
the manner in which Uncle Sam’s affairs are 
conducted by its officials. 

In 1840, an order was issued by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for all public work 
to be done on the ten hours system. The 
order specified, that the workmen shall com- 
mence at 6 o'clock, A. M., and leave at 12 
M., taking from 12 to 1 o'clock, for dinner; 
then commence at 1, and work until 6 o'clock 


day of September ; from the 20th day of Sep- 
tember to the 20th day of March, commence 
one hour after sunrise, that hour being allow- 
ed for breakfast, and leave at sunset, taking 
the hour from 12 to 1 o’clock for dinner. 


This drder has never been obeyed on any 
public work, except in the Navy Yards, and 
although never rescinded or superseded (ex- 
cept in relation to the Navy Yards by the late 
act of Congress) is now, as it always has 
been, disobeyed by the officers having charge 
of the Arsenals, and ali other public works. 

Thus not only examples of insubordination 
are set, but actually the workmen are chcated 
of their time, and then punished by a dis- 
charge from public employment for all time, 
because they demand that the order of the 
President shall be enforced; and in this the 
officers are not only upheld, but ordered by 
the heads of the bureaus at Washington. 

In the Navy Yard at Kittery, upon the re- 
ception of the order from Washington, it was 
read to the workmen at the muster office, by 
the clerk of the yard, and the captain of the 
yard stood by, and ordered that the work 
should commence both morning and noon, five 
minutes earlier than the order of the Presi- 
dent required. The muster roll was called, 
but the men refused to answer or go to work. 
This was the first strike. At present I will 
not give any further details of this strike. 
The result was that the President’s and not 
captain’s order was enforced. 

In the Charlestown yard the order was not 
read to the men, and they were required by 
the Commandant to commmence work at sun- 
rise in the winter, and notwithstanding re- 
peated requests by the men for the enforce- 
ment of the order, it was steadily refused by 
the different officers for eight years. 

In 1848, a petition signed by nearly all the 
workmen, was presented to Commodore Par- 
ker, (then in command of the yard) to muster 
the men according to the President’s order, 
which he, like his predecessors, promised to 
do if possible. After waiting a reasonable 
time and having no response from him, a 
meeting of the workmen Was held, which se- 
lected one of their number to proceed to 
Washington, and lay the matter before the 
President. 


P. M., from the 20th day of March to the 20th | 


from all -that came back to him from the 
North, appeared to be little known there. I 
condense, M. le Ministre, what I heard from 
the mouth of Mr. Benjamin and in conversa- 


equip Africo-Americans here under eyes of 
the government. Nothing indicates that it 
intends to do this avowedly and openly, and | t! , 
thereby terrify and strike the proud slave-|"°"S with others. ; : 
besedere, die Hk BiVe. of Via ‘* We have,” they said to me, ‘* relied too 
reeders, the F. B. V8. of so the | much on Europe and the power of commer- 
heart of treason, and do it by their own once | cial interests, but are determined to conquer 
chattels, now their betters. An offer made | our independence at all hazards. On this 
to that end remains unanswered by the De-| Point the sentiments of our people are unani- 
artment. Pro-slavery Halleck ov 4 | MOMs — have already suffered much, 
P ent. Fro-siavery ee eee I | but they will endure far more, if necessary, 
such measures, and carries the day. The | to accomplish their object. We do not dis- 
men who shake and palsy the devotion of the | guise from ourselves that the federals possess 
people—those heartless pigmies—are‘ignorant | infinitely superior resources, and the com- 


that in all vreat social and mee ‘mand of the ocean; that they may in the long 
at In all great social and national convul-| uy make themselves masters of our ports. 


sions, not intrepidity and force, but hesitancy | But in capturing our cities they will find only 
and weakness are barbarous and cruel. women, old men and children. The whole 


—- a i IE maealgpe ccceaeangyes draw into the interior, beyond the reach of 
i | gunboats, and in presence of such a resistance 
this dark rebellion, Mr. Seward, the master | the North will be obliged to yield. We re- 
spirit of the Administration, dealt death blows member that, in the war of Independence, 
toall energetic, unyielding prosecution of the | the English momentarily held possession of 
war: for couskinn thn tebel 1 tot hel nearly all the cities on the coast, but succumb- 

& eMion, and that he | od notwithstanding. The same result will 
was double-dealing in all his public actions. | now occur. The present situation is exactly 
The published state papers of the French gov- | similar to what it was then. 3 Like the Eng- 
ernment disclose the fact that nine months /ish, the North fights to retain its power and 


Mr. Se i he F Sas | wealth; and we, like the Americans, fight for 
ago Mr, Seward sent the French minister to) independence. Our people are to-day ani- 


Richmond with a mission to invite the Jeff. | mated by unmistakable sentiments. Look at 
Davises, Hunters, Wigfalls, Benjamins and | the women ; they are foremost in urging their 


others to come back to their seats in the Sen- | husbands, their sons, their brothers, to take 
|up arms. By their habits our people are bet- 


ate and in the name of the cruelly outraged ter prepared for a — life than those of 
North, Mr. Seward proffered to the traitors | the North, and on equal terms our troops 
a hearty welcome. So says the French di- | have always had the advantage. Our meas- 


plomat in his official dispatch to the French | ures are taken to hold Richmond as long as 
Sérentast of Feuslen AG: Suck under possible, and if at last we should be forced to 
eae gn AMairs, suck under-| abandon Virginia, it would be, certainly, a 
handed dealings should not be allowed, and heavy loss to us, but we should not despair. 
most assuredly would be stringently punished, | Moreover we can, if absolutely necessary, de- 
if perpetrated under similar circumstances | f"4 hewseriperas but ae preg — —— 
. . us without money. On the other hand, we 
by the a apaeaed of any European government will not hesitate an instant to burn our cotton 
dealing with treason in arms. But here, Mr. | and our tobacco, rather than permit them to 
Seward’s impudence—if not worse—displays fall into the hands of the enemy.” 
its flying colors. 


I have seen here all the most imper- 
That confidential mission entrusted to the | 








/tant personages. All have held the sane 
2 : ; | language, and have expressed the same senti- 
French diplomat by Mr. Seward, was more! ments. Nevertheless, among those persons 
than sufficient to evoke the subsequent at- several are known for the moderation of their 


tempts at mediation, because it revealed to | character and for the resistance that they op- 
| the piercing eye of European statesmanshi “sempbyhe gq Regimens negece whe thee 

és : : S™P>! cession. But is the disposition which is so 
how the Administration, and above all how! unanimously manifested of a nature to resist 
/its master spirit had little confidence in the all trials? This is what 1 do not know, but 
‘cause; it revealed the want of earnestness | I see many reasons for not calling in question 


ie “ their profound sincerity at this moment. How 
'in official quarters. I hate and denounce all | otherwise can one explain the complete sub- 


_attempts, even by the most friendly foreign | mission with which the people accept all the 
power, to meddle with the internal affairs of | miseries to which circumstances condemn 
|our country. But I have some little knowl- them, and in the midst of ag Peps al 
| edge of European statescraft. of E — also rigorous measures like that just 
“8 P ? suropean | taken by the Administration, which, in order 
diplomacy, of European rulers, and of Eu-/to prevent new disorder caused by drunken- 
| ropean diplomats ; and I assert, emphatically, | ness, has just forbidden in the city of Rich- 
|that they are emboldened to offer their med- | mond and in the army the manufacture.ard 
dlesiian ecveiasi aianis deka hee i the sale of all kinds of fermented liquor. I 

ee, ee ee ee it- | shall conclude by saying to your Excellency 
i tle if any respect for our official leaders ; and | how much reason I have had to be satisfied 
'because the want of energy and of good | with this step on my part. On the other hand, 





at the South I have met. together with much 


| population capable of bearing arms will with- * 


faith to the principles of the North as dis-| 


: . | eagerness to offer me (prevenance) hospitali- 
| played by Seward, he nevertheless remain- bar opportunity ne ealoul 4 A ‘ 
|ing at the helm, bas firmly settled the convic- | true regard to the delicacy of my position. 
| tion in European minds, that the rebels can- | 1 did not think it proper to ask to see Presi- 


'not be crushed by such traffickers and used | dent Davis. He made in this respect no sug- 
| gestion to me, or the least effort to give to 





to cast themselves into the chasm that yawned 
under our spades. (Vociferous applause, 


On the afternoon of the day, on 
the evening of which the meeting was held, 
with a few fanatical cries of ‘‘ Don’t see it.”) | the commandant was informed of the meeting, 
And I have no doubt that we would have ' and he then stated that he had received acom- 
conquered thus a large portion of Virginia munication from Commodore Joseph Smith, 
if it had not been for that damned | inquiring how much they reduced wages when 
well, gentlemen, I am as yet a subordinate, | they reduced time. Le said that he would cor- 
and must for the present suppress my feelings | respond with the Department and should prob- 
toward my superiors, though this splendid | ably receive an answer in course of a week. 
conservative reaction may change all this. | Upon this being laid before the meeting, their 

Voice: How about those Aldermen? | delegate was instructed to wait until the ex- 
(Much confusion and cries of ‘* Put him out !” piration of the week, meanwhile every pre- 
‘Hang him!” The man wes put in the lock | peration was made by the delegate to proceed 
up ) |to Washington with the determination if pos- 

‘*Gentlemen, I have done. It is the high-| sible to sift the matter to the bottom. This 
est reward of a soldier to be thus apprecia- he was fully prepared to do, by such evidence 
ted. In the seclusion of my humble retire- | as would probably have courtmartialled some 
ment at Sth Avenue, I shall still watch with of the officers, and of this fact the officers 
interest the movements of our gallant were fully apprised before the week expired. 








army in the South, and the still more momen- , However this may have been, the order of 
| tous conflict in the North!” | the President was enforced, after the men had 
| The meeting ended with loud cheers for, been cheated of their time for eight years. 
| ** little Mac,” whose transportation for the | The time was now uniform in all. the yards 
Worcester Depot was by this time all ready. and so remained until the winter 1852, when a 
The Spade. | circular was issued by the department (at the 
The Spade was the workmanship of Messrs | suggestion of Commodore Smith, and in di- 
Bogg, Marsh & Co. It was marked ‘* Iron rect violation of the President's order) to com- 
THAT HAS ENTERED SOUTHERN S01 AND, Mmence work at sunrise in the winter. Upon 
NorTHERN sout..” The handle was of pur-, an attempt being made to enforce this order, 
est brass, and on it was marked, ‘* Cost | the workmen in all the yards refused to work. 
$350,000,000." On the reverse side was In Charlestown, a meeting was held at the 
written ** Lirrte Mac” ror DiG-TaTer. | City Hall, the strike continuing some three or 
jfour days. The order was then rescinded, 
ta Can any person tell of an instance, and the work resumed. 
where the so called Democrats have recom-| During the continuance of the meeting it 


mended the bestowal of honors or of dinners’ ss é a 
on a real fighting General of our army. It is was addressed by some of the ~~. citi 
only those of doubtful loyalty, or certainly of | 2°" of Charlestown, among whom was Hon. 








doubtful success, that they make haste to fete, G. Washington Warren. That gentleman, 
and honor.—EUsworth American. | in connection with Richard Frothingham and 
,H. P. Fairbanks, took the liberty to write s 
Adelaide Phillips, the contralto, is soon ex- | communication to the Secretary of the Navy, 
pected on a visit of few weeks to this coun- | wich was by the Secretary referred to the 

oer og a tae enjoys aj Bureau of Yards and Docks, the head of which 


. |is the workingman’s particular friend, Com- 

















|up politicians as have in their hands the des- 
| tinies of the Union. 
Another evidence coming from Europe, is | 
|the diary published in London by Bull Run 
Russell. 
ny the disclosures made by this indiscrete 
confidant of their vanity, Russell's revela- 
tions establish firmly the broad _historical— | 
‘not gossipping—fact that before and after 
| Sumter the most absolute want of earnest- 
| ness, of statesmanlike foresight, and the most 
| childish but fathomless vanity inspired all the | 


However annoying may be to ma- | 


| actions of the American Secretary of State. | 
Iam one of the few who, having often met | 
Russell here, never fawned to him, nay, who 
not even took any notice of him; but I am’ 
grateful to him for his falsely-called indis- 
creetness—for his having done the utmost to 
bring out truth—in his own way. It is the 
| best that I have seen, or heard, or read of him. 
| Flatterers, Secretaries, Senators, and Gener- 
‘als crowded to Russell and to his table, and 
| he exposes them. Among others, General 
McDowell was Russell's guest, very likely to 
show his gratitude to the slanderer of the 
volunteers, whom McDowell did not under- 
stand how to lead to victory. 
The Senate passed a resolution expelling 
'Ex-Senator Badger of North Carolina from 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian, 
and nominating Prof. Agassiz in his place. 
| ‘This is not a Rowland for an Oliver. Prof. 
Agassiz’s unscientific and unhealthy vagaries 
' about the inferiority of the African race, have 
‘won for him the scientific contempt of Euro- 
pean savants who on that account call him 
| professor from Charleston, S. C. 

The patriots may throb with joy! The 
President intends great changes in his policy, 
and has telegraphed for——Thurlow Weed, 
that prince of dregs, to get from him light 
bout the condition of the country. : 

The conservative ‘‘Copperbeads” of Boston 


|contrary affirmations. 


| my presence any other significance than that 
which it really had. 
return of the Gassendi to Washington, I was 
informed by the secretary of the Navy that 
all the resources of the Navy Yard were put 
at the disposition of that vessel, and ‘she was 
urged to replenish her cargo of coal 
from the yards of the government. The 
next day President ya. honored the ves- 
sel with a visit, and Mr. Seward gave a 
soiree in honor of its oflicers. As to the re- 
sults that we might be able to attain in a 
short time from the simple raising of the 
blockade, we found ae 2) between two 
The Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, relying upon the considerations which 
your Excellency will be able to apprehend, 
declares thrt cotton will be delivered to com- 
merce, while in the South this is denied in the 
most categorical manner. What is certain 
is, that cotton has been burned in New Or- 
leans and at different points which have fallen 
into the power of the federals. 
' Your Excellency directed me to call the 
‘attention of the Seeretary of State to the in- 
conveniences resulting to our commerce from 
the proceedings of the American vessels of 
war in the Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Seward has 
given me assurance that orders have been 
forwarded to the commander of the American 
furces in these waters, and that a repetition 
of such abuses need not be feared. 
| 





| Proposition To Raise COLORED Troops. 
/—We learn that Count Gurowski has applied 
to the Secretary of War, for permission to 
jorganize a regiment or a brigade of loyal 
‘colored Virginians, with the intention of fight- 
‘ing the traitor F. F. V's. on their own soil. 
| The application contains various suggestions 
relating to the drill and armament of such 
‘levies—suggestions drawn from the experi- 
ence of the Poles, in 1831, when in want of 
firearms, the new levies were hurriedly armed 
with scythes; and these scythemen terrified 
the Russian troops more than did even the 
heroic regulars of the Polish army. Count 
Gurowski, we believe, is one of the veterans 








and of other places in New England press as 


of the Polish revolution of 1831. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 
Senate. 
Wepnespay, Feb. 4. 


The credentials of Mr. Dootirrie, elected to 
the U. 8. Senate for six years from March 4th, 
were presented. 

Mr. Wi.son reported back from the Military 
Committee the resolution to revive the act to se- 
cure pay, &c., to the men of the Missouri De- 


partment. 

Mr. ‘'sw Excx reported back the bill to pre- 
vent correspondence with the rebels. 

Mr. Powett, from the Judiciary Committee, 
reported a bill to authorize the Presideat to make 
qualified pardons, so as to remit fines and im- 
prisonment. ‘The bill was passed. ; 

Mr. Troumsv.t from the Judiciary Committee 
reported back the bill to amend an act to prevent 
members of Congress and officers of the govern- 
ment from taking consideration for procuring of- 
fices and contracts, 

‘Lhe resolutions relative to French intervention 
in Mexico were taken up, and the motion to lay 
on the table prevailed, 34 to 9. 

‘The resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Navy not to accept the title of League Island 
was referred the Committee on Naval A fiairs. 

Mr. Witsos called up the bill to encourage 
enlistments, and for enrolling and drafting the 
militia. 

Mr. Ricnarpson, of Ill., opposed the bill. He 
claimed that two thirds of the rank and file were 


| Judicial and Executive appropriation bill. 


tne wemocratic party, and day after day that pa- 


you go out of the Union, and the friends of Mr. 
Lincoln shall undertake to force the people to 
submit to his authority, the Democracy of the 
North will rise in arms, and no Republican sol- 
dier shall be permitted to leave his State.” This 
was the language of the Herald, until those at 
the South believed that the Democracy of the 
North would fight against their country, and 
that if there was a civil war it would be in the 
Free States. The New Yorx ‘Txrsvung, at the 
same time almost equally unfortunate, said, * If 
they want to go let them go.’’ Here was the 
New Yorx Trinvne, claiming to be the leader of 
the great Republican party, saying in substance, 
to these secessionists. «If you go, the Republi- 
cans will not fight you.” ‘These two presses 
working upon the mind of the secessionists, made 
them believe that they could enter upon and car- 








ion without any war. 
Objection being raised that Mr. Doolittle was 
out of order, he said he did not wish to say any- 
thing out of order, and declined to proceed. 
On motion of Mr. Lane, of Kansas, the bill 
was recommitted to the Military Committee. 


House. 
Mr. Srevens reported back the Legislative, 


The House disagreed to the amendment re- 
es, amy to ten cents a mile. 
The House, 62 to 54, concurred in the Senate’s 











Democrats. 

Mr. Hautan, of Iowa, (Rep.) said that as far 
as his State was concerned, three-fourths of the | 
meu were Republicans. ‘Ihe votes of the regi- 
ments show it. 

Mr. Lane, of Kansas, said he had been in- 
formed, on good authority that the majority of 
the soldiers of Illinois were Republicans, As 
far as Kansas was concerned, (meaning as Dem- 
ocrats those who did not believe that the negro 
could fight and were not willing to let them,) 
there was not a corporal’s guard of them from 
that State. 

Mr. Richarpson resuming, quoted at length 
from the returns of Illinois regiments, to show 
that they were mainly composed of Democrats. 

Mr. ‘lRuMBULL said that he was exceedingly 

sorry that his colleague had made here sucha 
partisan speech, when there were half a million 
of rebels in arms against the Government. He 
was sorry to hear his colleague turn his atten- 
tion from these half a million of traitors, trying 
to destroy the government, and turn his atten- 
tion to our soluiers and inquire what their party 
politics were. It mattered not what were the 
politics of the soldier fighting for his country. 
if he was fighting for the Constitution and the 
government he was his brother, and he would 
embrace him. He was sorry his colleague had 
undertaken to inquire whether soldiers had vot- 
ed the Democratic or Kepublican ticket. He 
(Mr. ‘Trumpu_.) never would have brought such 
an issue into the Senate. It was known, and 
to none betier than his colleague, that, in making 
military appointments in Illinois, no question of 
politics was made at all. He said his colleague 
was entirely mistaken in supposing that even 
one-half of thesoldiers of Ilinois were Demo- 
crats. : 
Mr. Ricuarpson asked Mr. Trumbull if he 
was one of the signers of the memorial to the, 
President that no one should lead the armies who 
does not agree with the policy of the President 
in carrying on the war, 

Mr. I'kumBvLL replied that he was in favor of 
such a policy. If he had the power 1.0 man 
should Jead our armies who did not agree with 
the policy he had adopted to crush the rebellion. 
No semi-loyalist or traitor should lead his broth- 
er or son in the war, If hiscolleague was Pres- 
ident, and the Democratic party in power, he 
would say to them : ‘Take men to lead your ar- | 
mies who believe in your manner of putting | 
down rebellion, and who believe in the policy | 
you, have adopted. He would like to know if! 
his colleague would place in commaini, to carry | 
into execution the greatest enterprise in the | 
world, a man who was opposed to the policy he 
had adopted ? | 

Mr. Rictarpson—lf I was President, 1 would | 





call for Gen. McCLeLLan immediately, to head | journed. 


our armies—I would select the man who could 
win victories. 

Mr. ‘TRumpuLt—Well, sir, the Senator would 
make a judicious choice. ‘There is about as much 
consistency in that as in some other things my 
colleague has said. I forbear, sir, to make any 
assault on Gen, McCLeLLaNn. But as to his vic- 
tories, I must confess I am not familiar with them. 
If I was hunting after a man to conduct the ar- 
my, who had won victories when he had the 
greatest opportunity ever afforded toa man to 
win victories, I certainly should not select Gen. 
McCuevran. 

Several amendments were offered, and the de- 
bate was continued at length upon the merits of 
the bill. 

‘I he Senate adjourned without taking the ques- 
tion. 


House. 


Mr. Dawes, from the Committee on Elections, | 
reported against the rightof J. B. MeLoud claim- | 
ing a seat trom the 2nd district of Virginia, and 
also against Mr. Wing, who claimed the seat 
against Mr, McLoud. 

The bill for constructing a telegraph cable from 
Fort McHenry to Galveston or New Orleans was 
passed, 71 to 63, 

‘The bill to provide for commissioners to revise 
and codify the U. 8. Statutes was rejected. 

Mr. Ouin, from the Military Committee, re- 
ported back the bill for the enlargement ot the 
illinois and Michigan canal, and the Erie and 
Oswego canals so as to adapt them to the pas- 
sage of vessels for defense of the northern lakes. 

Various questions of order were raised, and a 
motion to lay ou the table was rejected, 55 to 80, 

On motion of Mr. Out the bill was postponed 
till Friday. 

Mr. McPuerson, from the Military Commit- 
tee, reported a bill providing for an ambulance 
corps of 20,000 men, which was passed, 

The bill authorizing additional clerks in the 
Quarter-Mastcr General's office was passed. 

‘The House passed the Senate bill for more ef- 
ficient administration of the Subsistence Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Yraman of Ky., from the Military Com- 
mittee, reported back the House bill author- 
izing the raising of 20,000 men in Kentucky for 
the defence of that State. ‘he bill was passed. 


Senate. 
Tuvrspay, Feb. 4. 

Mr. Ricg presented the credentials of Hon. 
A. S. Ramsey, elected U. 8. Senator from Min- 
nesota for six years from March next. 

Mr. Sumngx offered a resolution asking of the 
President information relative to the death of 
Gen. Ward, a citizen of the U.S, in the service 
of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Guinss introduced a bill to incorporate 
the Normal Association for the relief of colored 
women and children. 

The bill to encourage enlistments, &c., was 
then taken up, the question being on the motion 
of Mr. Caruisiex to strike out the provision 
which subjects the drafted man to the rules of 
war frorft the time he is drafted, 

Mr. Caruisie proceeded to make a specch | 
against conducting the war on any other princi- | 
ple than to preserve the Union as it was, 

Mr. SuexMan was surprised at the opposition | 
to this bill. We had arnved at a condition where | 
we could not till up the army with volanteers, | 
and the question was how should we till up the | 
army? Was the Senator from Virginia willing | 
to give up the contest? He claimed that the| 
question reaily was whether we should fill up| 
our armies and continue the war, or whether we | 
should give it up. 

If we allowed the armies to dwindle im conse- | 
quence of party disputes and quarrels about Gen- | 
erals, we might as well give up the contest. But) 
he did not believe that the people ever would | 
give up this contest ull the rebellion Was crushed | 
out. | 

‘The motion was rejected, 13 to 28. ' 

Mr. Davis, of Ky., moved te amend by in- 
serting the word * white,”’ so as to make it read, | 
**all able-bodied white male citizens.” 

Mr. Howanxp, ot Michigan, wanted to know | 
if it was the desire ot the Democratic leaders to | 
indoctrinate that party with the idea that this | 
was an uncoushtutional war, and that they wee | 
under no obligation to give it support. 

Mr. McDoveart said he would not engage in 
a partisan discussion, The Democrats of the 
loyal States were willing to do all that was ne- | 
cessary to strengthen the Government and _res- 
tore the Union. 

Mc. Dootrris thought this one of the most 
important bills. It was necessary that the war 
should be carried on. He believed the people 








‘ 


{ 


were without « istinction true to the government! 


When the reai issue was presented of whether 
this government should live or die, and a milita- 
ry despotism be erected on its ruins. 

Mr. Ries, of Minn., asked the Senator if he 
would express his vpinion of Horace Creeley. 

Mr. Doourrtie said he was pertectly willing 
to express his opinion. He ed the course 
of the New Yorx Trimens in December, 1860, 
and also the course pursued by that paper latter- 
ly, a8 among the most unfortunate of occurren- 
ces, and most mischievous in its tendency. The 
New York Herald was regarded as the organ of 


| Was passed, 


| soldier-like devotion to the declared policy of 
i the government, with power to send for persons 


| Northwest at the taxation there, not for carrying 


| sure of the iniquities of Mormonism in Utah. He! 


amendment, striking out the appropriation for 
subscription to the National Intelligencer. 

Mr. Warigut, of Pa., rose to a question of 
privilege, and stated that his colleague, Mr. Ste- 
vens, had misrepresented his remarks as being in 
favor of compromise with the rebels. He did not 
propose such action. The compromise he sugges- 
ted was with regard to legislation, in order to se- 
cure harmonious action. 

He had denounced the rebellion out-and-out, 
from the threshold, and every man connected 
with it. He was for vigorously carrying on the 
war and putting down the rebellion, He would 
compromise with no rebels in arms. 

Mr. Stevens was very glad to hear this from 
his colleague. He was satistied that he had mis- 
understood his remarks. 

The Naval Appropriation bill wus taken up 
and discussed. Without acting upon the bill 
the House adjourned, 


Senate. 
Frinay, Feb, 6. 


Mr. Suerman presented a petition from the 
ertizens of Pennsylvania‘for a National Curren- 


” aes Sumner and Gowan presented peti- 
tions in favor of reliable camp hospitals and am- 
bulance corps. 

On motion of Mr. ARNOLD, a resolution was 
adopted inquiring as to the expediency of repeal- 
ing the paper duty. 

A motion by Mr. Fostex to postpone all prior 
orders and take up the Bankrupt bill was lost, 
14 to 24. 

The bill to aid Missouri to emancipate was ta- 
ken up but soon laid aside. 

Mr. Witson called up the resolution expelling 
Geo. E. Badger from the Buard of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institute, and the appointment 
of Prof. Agassiz in his place. ‘The resolution 


House. 


The bill for the enlargement of the Illinois and 
Michigan, and the Erie and Oswego canals was 
taken up. 

Mr. Outn, of N. Y., spoke in favor of the 
bill. 

Mr. Vooruers and Mr. Hotman, Democrats, 
of Illinois, opposed the bill, as not intended real- 
ly as a war measure, but asa part of a system 
of internal improvements for commercial purpo- | 
ses, by the general government, to which their 

arty was opposed. 

Mr. Dawes said he would vote for the bill, 
and replied sharply to Mr. Voorhees’ allusion to 
the matter of leaving New England out of the 
Union. 

Without taking the question, the House ad- 


* 


Senate. 
Saturpay, Feb. 7. 


The House bill to promote efiiciency in the 
Commissary Department was passed. d 

Mr. Harris presented a memorial from the 
merchants and importers of New York, praying 
that legal tender notes may be used for paying 
customs. 

Mr. Cowan introduced a bill for a military and 
postal railroad from Washington to New Y ork, 


per was saying to the people of the South: «If 


ry through their attempt to reconstruct the Un-; 


Senate. 
Monday, Feb 9. 


York Assembly in favor of reducing the duty on 


the Bankrupt Law. 
Mr. Kix presented the memorial of bankers 
and merchants of New York asking that Govern- 
ment notes be received for duties. 
Mr. Witson from the Military Committee, re- 
ported a bill for enrolling and calling out the na- 
tional forces. 
Mr. Wane introduced a resolution calling upon 


the Secretary of the Treasury for information in 
relation to the cotton sold by the Government in 


New York, the commissions paid &c. 

Mr. Sumner introduced a bill to raise addition- 
al soldiers for the service of the United States. 

Mr. Grimes offered a resolution requesting the 
President to ex icate to the Senate the char- 
acter of the suggestions made by the Secretary o 
State of the United States to M. Mercier, the rep- 
resentative of the French Government, as related 
by him to M. Thouvenel, which induced M. Mer- 
cier to undertake a mission to Richmond, and 
what representations he was authorized to make 
from the Government, or from the Secretary of 
State, to the Rebel authorities. Adopted. 

The bill to provide a National Currency based 
upon Government Stocks was taken up and dis- 
cussed till the Senate adjourned. 


House. 


Mr. Dawes from the Committee on Elections 
reported against the right of John B. Rodgers toa 
seat from Tennessee, and also against the right of 
Lewis McKenzie trom the 7th District of Virginia. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
Canal enlargement bill. 

The bill was amended and then rejected bya 
vote ‘of 61 to 71. 

Mr. Dawes called up the report of the Com- 
mittee on Elections in favor of the right to seats 
of B. F. Flanders and Michael Hahn from Louisi- 
ana, and the question was debated tll the adjourn- 
ment of the ion 





Senate. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10. 

The bill to reorganize the Post-Office Depart- 
ment was passed. 

Mr. Wixson from the Military Committee, re- 
ported a bill to authorize an increase of Major and 
Brigadier-Generals in the volunteer service. 

Mr. Sumner presented a petition from the col- 
ored citizeus of New Jersey, protesting against 
~ appropriation fer colonization. 

fr. Foster offered a resolution which was 
adopted, requesting the President of the United 
States to lay before the Senate any correspondence 
which has taken place between this Government 
and the Government of France on the subject of 
mediation, arbitration, or other measures looking 
to a termination of the existing civil war. 
- The National Currency bill was taken up and 
Mr. SHERMAN of U. addressed the Senate in favor 
of the bill, showing the great necessity for adopt- 
ing a system which will give us a sound currency 
and check the tendency to a redundant issue of 
paper money, which will be ruinous. 

Mr. Powexiy moved an amendment requiring 
banks to keep in their vaults one fourth of their 
circulation in specie. 

This was rejected 14 to 22. 

Mr. PowELt moved to amend so as to make 
these notes receivable for duties. Rejected 9 to 
27. 

Mr. Howarp moved to amend so as to require 
30 per cent of the capital stock to be paid in in 
coin. ‘This was rejected 19 tw 21. 

Mr. PowELt moved an amendment requiring 
the assent of the States in which they are located 
to the organization of these banks. 

An amendment offered by Mr. Henderson in- 
creasing the requisite amount of capital stock to 
authorize a bank to be organized was rejected 16 
to 31. 

The Senate adjourned. 


House. 

The consideration of the report of the Com mit- 
tee on Elections in favor of admitting Messrs. 
Flanders and Hahn as Representatives from 
Louisiana was resumed. 


Mr. Harris presented a resolution of the New 


printing paper, and also a resolution in favor of 


ing rebels, has returned with little success, 
save the capture of 30 prisoners. 

Col. Stokes’ regiment of Tennessee cavalry 
and a regiment of Kentucky volunteers, 
made a dash upon the rebels at Middletown, 
15 miles west of Murfreesboro, on the 2d, 
capturing a hundred, with camp equipage, 
wagons, &c. A capture of twenty-five was 
made at Franklin. Rebel accounts give a 
statement of an attack on a camp in the same 
vicinity, on the 30th Jan., with a repulse and 
a Federal loss. Also another, that on the 3d, 
a party of Morgan’s men, attacked a foraging 
party of Federalists, capturing 11 wagons 
and 30 prisoners. 

The Federal forces entered Lebanon, Tenn., 
on the 8th inst., capturing some 600 rebels, 
most of them being of Morgan’s command, 
and included among them being many field 
officers, 

The Federal ram Queen of the West passed 
the batteries at Vicksburg on the 2d, and re- 
turned in four or five days, during the time 
having destroyed three steamers with pro- 
visions for the rebels at Vicksburg, and cap- 
tured 56 prisoners, including a colonel. In 
her trip she ran down to Port Hudson. She 
was struck twelve times by shots from the 
batteries, but sustained no material damage. 
Bales of cotton for protection, were set on 
fire, but these were cut loose. One gun was 
disabled. The success of the expedition had 
a good effect on the troops at Vicksburg. 
The rebels fear the success of the canal at 
Vicksburg, and suggest that Grand Gulf, 
Fort Gibson and other points below Vicks- 
burg be fortified. 


OPERATIONS ON THE COAST. 
Gen. Roger Pryor, in his report of the bat- 
tle on the Blackwater, says, ‘‘after three 
hours severe fighting we repulsed them [the 
Federalists] at all points and held the field.” 
‘*My loss, in killed and wounded, will not 
exceed fifty. No prisoners.” Among the 
killed was Col. Poage. The brave boaster 
magnifies his claim of a victory by the state- 
ment that the attacking force was from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 under Gen. Peck, and that he 
inflicted a heavy loss on the enemy. This 
does not agree with the Federal account that 
Pryor retreated several times and many 
miles. The Federal loss was 110 in killed, 
wounded and missing. Itis stated, also, that 








the rebels left some fifty dead on the field, | 
and carried off many. Twelve prisoners were | 
captured. 

Col. Higginson with a detachment of his | 
negro regiment, made an expedition, the last | 
of January, up the St. Mary’s river, where | 
they captured railroad iron, live stock and | 
other articles. Encountering a company of 
mounted rebels, thirteen were shot at the first 
discharge, and many more were killed and | 
wounded subsequently. Two days after-) 
wards, in ascending the river still further, they | 
captured additional prisoners, brick, lumber, | 














Mr. Maynarp of ‘Tenn. advocated their admis- | 
sion. 

Mr. Porter of Ind. opposed their admission | 
on the ground that there was no constitutional au- | 
thority for holding the elections at which they | 
were chosen 

Mr. Ex.ior had no doubt that the election was 
fair and free, and that the gentlemen coming 
here were worthy and true representatives of loy- 
almen. But there was a question beyond this. 
On the day of the election there was no authori- 
ty under the State of Louisiana to give vitality 
to the election for the representatives. The pow- 
er of the Military Governor must be limited, 
and his appointment justitied by necessity. The 
restoration of civil government must precede the 
time when the election was held; for no Milita- 





Mr. Sumner offered the following resolution, 
which was laid over: ' 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Conduct , 
of the War be directed to inquire into the condi- | 
tion of the Army of the Potomac, both officers | 
and men; and toconsider what measures are | 
necessary in order to promote its efficiency, in- | 
crease the mutual contidence of the officers and | 
men, and to secure from all an unwavering and | 


and Ts. 

‘The bill to aid emancipation in Missouri was 
taken up. ° 

A motion by Mr. Winson, of Mo., to appro- 
priate twenty-five instead of twenty millions, was 
rejected, 2 to 26. 

Mr. Wiison, of Mo., offered an amendment, 
extending the time for three years, which was 
rejected, 8 to 27. 

Mr. Davis, of Ky., made a speech in opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. Turrie, the new Democratic Senator from 
Indiana, spoke at length against the bill. He 
reviewed the acts of the Administration, and 
condemned its exercise of powers which he 
claimed were unconstitutional. He attributed 
the division of the people not to opposition to 
the war, but to the emancipation policy, and the 
unconstitutional exercise of power. 

He said, if a war for the Union meant paying 
for negroes out of the public treasury, he (Mr. 
Turpie)was not for it. If it meant supporting 
*¢contrabands,’’ he was not for it. If it meant 
the absorption of the reserved rights of the States, 
he was not for it. But if it meant the restora- 
tion of the national authority over every foot of 
territory, and for the flag of our country to 
wave over it, as it did at Bunker Hill and Sara- 
toga, and Shiloh, and Donelson, he (Mr. ‘lurpie) 
was for the war. ‘lhe emancipation policy would 
not strengthen the Admunistration, but end in 
disaster, disgrace and deteat. 

Mr, Watt, the ** Copperhead’’ Senator from 
N. J., opposed the bill as unconstitutional. 

Mr, ‘Ten Eycx favored the bill, with a reason- 
able amount for emancipation, but would not 
vote millions upon millions of dollars out of the 
Treasury for such an object, nor for canal, rail- 
road or telegraph schemes. He thought that the 
present bill was constitutional, and would tend 
to the restoration of peace in Missouri. 

Mr. Ricuarpson of Ill. opposed the bill. He 
regarded the tendencies of republican legislation as 
retarding the progress of the war. He warned 
the republicans that dissatisfaction existed in the 


on the war but for the purchase of negroes in loy- 
al slave States, and stated that there would be 
trouble in Illinois if the bill was passed. He was 
for putting down this rebellion, and he believed 
there would be hearty co-operation throughout 
the country in doing so if the émancipation pro- 
clamation was withdrawn and the confiscation | 
laws repealed, and the necessity for a draft or con- | 
scription would be thus avoided. | 
Mr, Savispury opposed the bill. 
believe it would give quiet to Missour. 
Mr. Powk.t of Ky. argued that the bill was | 
unconstitutional. The Government, he contended, | 
had no more right to interfere with slavery in a | 
State than it had to establish it in one. He} 
thought that one reason why the Seuator from | 
Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner) wanted “ immedi- | 
ate emancipation ” in Missouri was, that Governor 
Andrew, who had got a roving comission, 
could enlist negro soldiers to tilfup the draft ia | 
his own State, 
Mr. SuMNER said that he desired to see a mus-| 
ket in the hand of every slave thus freed. | 
The debate continued ull midnight phen the 
Senate adjourned. 





He did not } 


House. 

The consifpration of the Tiinois and New) 
York Ship C:thal was resumed. 
The bill was discussed by Mr. Kellogg of I'L, 
Mr. Conklin of N. Y., Mr. Vallandigham, Mr. 
Washburne of Ill. and others. 

During the debate Mr. CRADLEBAUGH, Dele- | 
gate from Nevala Territory obtained leave to 
print his speech, which was devoted to the expo- | 


blamed the Government for allowing its authority | 
to be-set at naught by the Mormons. In conclud-! 
‘ing he said:—I contend that we owe it as a daty | 
jto manifest our disapprobation of practices aud - 
doctrines so odious, and that it is our duty to re- 
tain this Mormon people under the juris- 
diction of the government, so that their institutions 

be reached by legislation if necessary, 


ry Governor, appointed by executive cuthority, 
had power under the Constitution to issue writs 
of election, 

Mr. Non, of Mo., favored the report of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Bincuaw, of O., differed from the con- 
clusions of the Committee on Ele@jons, and 
contended that no Kepresentatives ld be 
elected, except by State or Federal legislation, 
basing his argument on Constitutional law, He 
hoped the Committee would report a bill special- 
ly providing for an election of Kepresentatives in 
cases such as were pending. 

Without taking the question, the House ad- 
journed, 





The Seige of Fredericksburg. 

We learn from a private source that al- 
though there were nearly two thousand per- 
sons in the city at the time of bombardment, 
only three were killed,—a merchant named 
Grotz, a negro-woman, and aman named 
Hardin. The latter was suspected of being 
a Unionist. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
ARMY OF VIRGINIA. 








Gen. Hooker has abolished the grand divis- | 
ions into which his army was organized, on | 
the ground that they impeded rather than fa- 
cilitated the despatch of its current business, 
being adverse to the movement and operation | 
of heavy columns. That method of division | 
may have been but an experiment, which | 
Gen. Hooker clearly sees was an element in 
breaking down the command of his predeces- | 
sor. With none other than loyal men in im-| 
portant positions, and as little machinery as 
it is possible to get along with, consistent | 
with the efficiency of the service, much is to | 
be expected from the energy of the new head | 
of this army. The sensation story of an ob- 


&c., and behaved very gallantly in their fight- | 
ing the rebels. Their loss was but small. 
Gen. Foster’s fleet of near 150 vessels of 
various sizes have arrived at Port Royal, S. 
| 


ARMY OF THE GULF. 

The latest accounts from New Orleans rep- 
resent that Gen. Banks is still busy planning 
his campaign. The troops at Baton Rouge 
are being thoroughly drilled and meantime 
the rebels at Port Hudson are continually 
strengthening their works, with the threat 
that if they defeat the Federal troops, they 
will drive out all the forces from New Orleans. 
A small expedition of cavalry from Donald- 
sonville broke up a rebel camp about 20 miles 
below Baton Rouge, on the 28th, capturing 
some prisoners, with ammunition, blankets, 
and equipments. 

The reports at New Orleans were, that af- 
ter the capture of the Morning Light and the 
schooner Velocity, off Sabine Pass, gunboats 
were sent out, when the rebels set fire to the 
Morning Light and burnt her. The intelli- 
gence from Galveston is that the Harriet 
Lane has not left that port. In the capture 
of the Harriet Lane, a shell thrown from her 
entered the cabin of the Neptune, one of the 
attacking boats which killed thirteen and 
wounded many more. The Neptune after- 
wards sunk. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


“OQ. M. Watkins, Major Commanding Sa- 
bine,” in a boasting dispatch, speaks of cap- 
turing two Federal vessels, fighting them with 
ten guns to his one; with them he captured 
18 guns, $1,000,000 worth of property and 
109 prisoners. The largest of these vessels 
was a brig of 900 tons, the Morning Light, 
carrying eight guns, and the other a schooner 
with coal, mounting two guns. From further 
rebel statements it appears that Watkins’ 
force consisted of two steamers with 300 men 
one armed with a 64 pounder rifled cannon, 
and the other with two 18 pounders. The 
advantage in movement being with the rebels, 
they gave chase to the sailing vessels, their 
fewer shots taking effect on the Morning 
Light, while her guns failed to do any execu- 
tion. On getting within musket range, the 


: . | Texans soon cleared the decks of the brig, 
scure Philadelphia paper that McClellan was Ree . j “ 
: : mee jand she was captured without further trouble. 
to be reinstated, has had but few believers. iG ih ce piclmiebioed twill be 
McClellan is too much admired by the ene- |; “a wie i ig ! Bee is Se ae 
mies of the country to be restored to com-| Ing : : ; GREP S 
é ' should be left under such circumstances to be 


mand, unless the President has determined to | : : 
captured, or if they were believed to be ca- 








ma 
ae 4 thus show in a most indubitable manner that 
we are unwilling that the stain and disgrace shall 
be fastened upon us. It is a duty enjoined on us 
by the solemn obtli of justice and humanity. 
The House without coming to the 
question oa the hill. thes 


abandon everything. 

The rebels have been engaged recently in, 
repairing a railroad bridge across the Rappa- | 
hannock, near Kelley's ford. They were al- | 
lowed to go on until they had it so far com-, 
pleted as to run trains across, and then pre-, 
sumed upon the indulgence, in starting a cav- 
alry reconnoisance on the westerly side of 
the river. This party was attacked when on 
the bridge, fell back, rallied again, and 
were driven over the bridge, when after 
a halt, reappeared reinforced. The Fed- 
eral force then destroyed the bridge more ef- 
fectually than before, blewing up the abut- 
ments so as to render it impracticable to be 
repaired without much labor. 

The 9th army corps of the Army of Vir- 
ginia, Gen. Smith, left their recent quarters 
at Falmouth, on the 6th, to report to Gen. 
Dix at Fortress Monroe. Gen. Burnside is 
likely to have the command, and it is conjec- 
tured that its destination is North Carolina. 

A skirmish took place a few days since a 
short distance from Yorktown, in which the 
Federal loss was thirty in killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

ARMY OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

Gen. Rosecrans reports that the 
Fort Donelson was made by Gens. 


Wheeler, | 


Forrest and others with 4,000 men and eight | 
800 men : 
After ; State there were 20 killed and 20 wounded, 


pieces of artillery. There were but 
in the fort, under Col. A. C. Harding. 
being repulsed several 
treated, with a loss of more than 100 in killed 


and 300 in prisoners. Reter ere eae 


30 wounded. An expedition under (Gens. 


attack on. 


times, the rebels re- | 08 
| of these were caused by the explosion of the 


pable of taking care of themselves, why they 
were so inefficiently managed. 

Com. Bell, of the United States forces off 
Galveston, gave notiee on the 21st January 
of an intended bombardment of the city. ~ 

The official reports of Com. Dupont, Capt. 
Stellwagen, and Lieut. Abbott give a dilfer- 
ent coloring to the disaster at Charleston. 

he rebels took advantage of the darkness 
and fog to run their two iron clad rams into 
the fleet, with acertainty of considerable 
damage. In less than two minutes after one 
of them was seen by the Mercedita, she was 
close upon her, and did not answer the hail 
until she was near enough to fire a heavy 
rifle ball through the steamer’s boilers, blow- 
ing a hole in its exit from the ship. four or 
five feet square, when it was impossible for 
the Mercedita to depress a gun sufliciently 
and in season to fire. With the steamer 
disabled from moving, and believed to be in 
asinking condition, she was surrendered, 
technically, and the officers paroled. The 
ram then made for the Keystone State, which 
had been struck several times, and as she 
was steaming at full speed to run down the 
ram, a shell passed through her steam chests, 
wholly disabling her boilers. The rams then 
retired and the Keystone State aud Mercedita 
were taken to Port Royal. On the Keystone 


the Mercedita 4 killed, 3 wounded. Most 


boilers. ‘T'wo or three other steamers were 





slightly injured, and, itis believed the rams 


Davis and Morgan, in pursuit of the retreat-} were struck as they disappeared. 
Some particulars are given of the loss of ing we should thank them. It is not much, 


the United States gunboat Columbia. When 
she was discovered ashore, the Penobscot 
went to her assistance and saved thirty of her 
crew. 
could be done till morning, when two officers 
and five more men were taken off. During 
the night the rebels planted batteries on shore 
within range, with which they forced shots 
through the Columbia, and at noon she was 
surrendered. At this time the high sea did 
not permit the Penobscot to get near enough 
to be of any assistance. The following morn- 
ing the Penobscot and Cambridge got suf- 
ficiently near to open fire upon the Columbia, 
which then had the rebel flag flying, and 
drove the rebels ashore, 17 of them being 
drowned. On the 30th, the Penobscot took 
from her a 30 pound Parrot gun and carriage, 
and when she was left, she was a complete 
wreck, the sea making a breach over her. 
The Monitor Montauk has been under fire 
the second time, within range of Fort McAl- 
ister. In the first advance towards the Fort 
she was hit sixteen times, and in the last 
forty-five times, forty striking the turret, but 


with no other effect than making an marcus 


tion from three-eighths to five-eighths of an inch | 


. } 
deep. One shell is reported to have entered | are inclined to think that this number of the At- 


her smoke stack, shattering it to pieces. The 


effect of her shots upon the fort are not posi- 
tively known. The fort is casemated, cov- 
ered with railroad irom, and mounts thirteen 
guns. Two or. three guns are reported as 
having been dismounted. 

It is now definitely settled that it was the 
Alabama that attacked and destroyed the Hat- 
teras, off Galveston. The Alabama landed 
about 100 of the crew of the Hatteras at 
Kingston, Jam., on the 20th ult. She was se- 
verely injured by several shots from the Hat- 
teras, which will require several days for re- 
pairs. The American cousul at Havana im- 
mediately upon hearing of her being at King- | 
ston, despatched several gunboats to look | 
after her. , 

A rebel report comes through Richmond, 
with a date of Port Hudson, La., 6th inst., | 
that the sloop-of-war Brooklyn had been sunk | 
by the Alabama, Florida, and Harriet Lane, 
having been sent in pursuit of the latter. The 
tichmond papers have learned that the re- | 
sult of the late naval engagement at Charles- | 
ton was less substantial than supposed. 

Admiral Farragut pronounces the surren- | 
der of the Harriet Lane as cowardly, which | 
would not probably have taken place but for | 
the death of Commander Wainwright and | 
Lieut. Lee. He statesthat nearly all the men 
had not been killed before the surrender, as | 
represented, probably not more than ten or 
fifteen. 

The pirate Oreto, alias Florida has not. 
been destroyed, having been chased unsuc- | 


cessfully by the gunboat Sonora off the Ba- | 


hamas, on the Ist inst. | 








COL. HIGGINSON’S REGIMENT. | 
From a private letter from South Carolina, 
we extract the following :— 
‘* It seemed so natural, afterwards, on dress | 
parade, to see him stand before the regiment, | 
in his erect, manly way, and to hear that clear, | 


i 
| 


distinct and ringing voice giving commands. | 
I thought of the last lecture I heard him de- | 
liver last winter, in the Temple. ‘I will no) 
longer say to you, ‘ go,’ but ‘come!”’ 

‘* He is devoting himself to the regiment in 
the most thorough manner, as he does every- | 
thing; and I think no better man could be. 
found for the post. He stays constantly at | 
camp, seeing for himself that everything pos- | 
sible for the comfort and discipline of his men | 
is done. I can count upon the fingers of one | 
hand, the times he has been seen in Beaufort, | 
in the two months he has been here! A week | 
ago the regiment made their first parade | 
through town. I never saw a better parade, 
looking at the age of the regiment. At any | 
rate, only a * 7th, or a 2d. Battalion,’ could | 
make a better show. Rapidity in change of | 
marching order, absolute precision in step, | 
(1 think the organ of time must really be lo- | 
cated in the long-heel,) ‘ well-dressed’ ranks, | 
thorough attention to business and a real | 
soldierly bearing, were ample proofs of the | 
careful drill and aptness of learning. I had | 
rather expected to catch the curious young | 


soldiers gazing round the streets, eager to | 


recognize friends and relatives; talking with | 
outsiders, and perhaps now and then leaving | 
ranks. Not the least bit of anything of that | 
sort. The men were conscious that they were | 
on trial, and as the band of ‘ flamboyant demi- | 
reps’ came steadily down the street, band | 
playing, banners flying, bayonets. glistening, 

eyes to the front, tread solid and steady, one | 


could but feel that there was a terrible ear- | 


nestness in this display, and there seemed to, 
be more truth than fancy in the remark I over- | 
heard an enthusiastic young darkey make as | 
he passed—‘ Yah! yah! de secesh ‘Il have to. 
look out now!’ Every man was as proud as | 
Lucifer, and it was a great day for the ne- | 
groes in town.” 

Soutn Reapine Items. S. M. Hewlitt gave | 
a lecture on Temperance at the Town Hall on | 
Friday evening last. Although the evening | 
was unpleasant the Hall was well filled. Mr. | 
H. kept his audience chained for two and a- 


half hours with his flights of oratory, wit and 





humor. 

The Horticultural Society met at the house 
of Adam Wiley, Esq. The Pear was the | 
subject of discussion. The meeting was well 
attended and interesting. 


——— 0 = 





te During the Debate in the House of 
Representives on the bill for the enlargement 
of the Illinois and the Erie and Oswego Can- | 
als, Mr. Washburne of IIl., stated that it costs 
five bushels of corn in the West to get one to 
market. 





LEGREE BANKS. 

If the next steamer that goes to New Or- 
leans does not take out an order cashiering 
Banks, after his execrable proclamation, 
which shows that he is but a born slave-driv- 
er, and which flouts the President and coun- 
termands his plain order that our soldiers 
shall assist the negroes to maintain their free- 
dom, it will show the President to be a trai- 
tor to Liberty, and a Liar before the Ameri- 
can people. Let the friends of Freedom now 
watch the Administration jealously. It has 
modified Fremont and Hunter; it has since 
made a show of emancipation ; its reality has 
been doubted; Gen. Banks issues an order 
which renders it null and void to all the freed 
Slaves of Louisiana,—forbidding his soldiers 
to encourage Slaves to secure their freedom, 
and arranging for ComRcING the Slaves to 
remain on plantations at work. If the Pres-| 
ident’s Proclamation was not a sham we shall 
now know it. * 

The rebels have set 9 high price on Butler's 


Night and a gale coming on nothing | 


head ; if they will only take Banks’ for noth- 


| to be sure, but such as it is they are welcome 
| to it. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 
Tue Attantio Montuty ror Fssrvary.— 
There is no friend so tedious as one with whom 
we can never find fault. Next to the trial of 
having one with whom you are continually find- 
ing fault, is the trial of having one so uniform, 
so excellent that his movements are a perpetual 
affront upon common mortals. Beecher says 
such people are too good for this world, and he, 
for one, is not averse to having them removed to 
some other. As witha man, so with a paper, 
oramagazine. A friend of ours maintains that 
the Boston Journal, for instance, should be pub- 
lished in heaven. Forever in a state of blissful 
repose; surprised, perturbed by nothing ; report- 
ing all things without emotion,—it is an earthly 
nuisance in war times, 
As we review our notices of the Atlantic 
Monthly, we feel impatient that we have said 
only what was good of it. Its publishers have 
seemed to have no reference to any Mr. Croker’s 
feelings ; if there was anything not good it took 
so long to find it that the reviewer would be too 
late. 
Now it may be that this state of mind to which 
we confess has given us a morbid vision, but we 





lantic ts criticisable. Notwithstanding Emer- 
son’s glorious ‘* Boston Hymn,” which sounds as 
if it were awaiting some Beethoven to frame it 
in a new choral symphony; and Whittier’s Sky- 
lark notes; and the spiciest of the latter Biglow 
papers; and a personal reminiscenee of Shelley, 
alone worth many times the price of the maga- 
zine; the number has several articles not quite 
up to its standard, and which we are glad to say 
conscience allows us to pick at a little. 

Here for example is ‘The Preacher’s Trial,” 
which takes upseveral pages with discussing and 
vehemently urging points which never were 
open for discussion, and which no more allow of 
vehemence than does the proposition that twice 
two is four. When we say that the question 
whether a minister should in his pulpit deal with 
the sins and miseries of all the departments of 
human interest and activity, is not open to dis- 
cussion, We mean not among such people as can 
read the Atlantic Monthly. Of course anything 
may be discussed: the Church had once a long 
and heated discussion ‘whether women have 
:ouls,’? and ata later date, ‘*whether the re- 
demption of Christ was meant to include wo- 





men.’ These questions might a3 well be dis- 
cussed as most of those in this article. We very | 
much trust that this minister has not lately wak- | 
ed up to these ad, ba, ce, of the Christian minis- | 
try; and that this comically solemn exposition of | 
the right of the gospel to go into all departments | 
where people are found lying, stealing, slander- 
ing and betraying, is only a condescension ; ale | 
though it reminds us of that very equivocal say- | 
ing of the lawyer, +: May it please your honor | 
it seems to me that the counsel on the other side | 
is presuming upon the ignorance of this court.’’ | 

We might point out many platitudes, and some | 


cant in this essay,—e. g., the fling at * those ov- | 


| . | 
| er-crowded halls from which hundreds go away | 


unable to obtain admission."’ Now if we mistake | 
not, people gathered about Jesus until they trod | 
one upon another ; and on several occasions the 
houses where he spoke were so filled that hun- | 
dreds were unable to gain admission. | 

“The Ghost of Little Jacques,”’ is so unnatur- 
al and ill-contrived as to verge upon being a bnr- | 
lesque, The writer contrives to leave on his or | 
her stage—a moderate sized one—two dead chil- | 
dren, one murdered child, one suicidal, drowned | 
woman, one dead heavy-villain. Little Jacques | 
appears after his death, armed cap-a-pie with line 
and hook as he used to invade the bastions of Fish- | 
dom, and slowly retreats, beckoning our heroine, | 
who, in the true “* By heaven, I'll follow thee” | 
style, procceds until the boy stops near a box of | 
confectionary with which he was poisoned! | 
Haven't we read or heard of areceding and beck- 
oning ghost before somewhere ? 

The essay on the ‘Utility and Futility of 
Aphorisms,’ whilst gleaning well after Dean 
Trench on the same subject, and containing ma- | 
ny fine thoughts, is careless in many regards. 
For itistance, how marked is the proverb **An 
idle mind is the devil's work-shop” by the 
the substitution of **unemployed”’ for “idle” ! | 
The story of the ass at the brook is told in its | 
clumsiest version; a better one is that the ass | 
having once fallen into the brook when loaded 
with salt and found the burthen melt away, fell 
with the same burthen next time on purpose ; af- 
terward loaded with wool or sponge it tried the 
same thing which made its burthen many times 
heavier on account of the absorbed water. The 
moral is, ‘¢ A trick may be tried once too often.” 
Again, ‘‘ Do the duty which lies nearest your | 
hand, and the next will already have grown 
clearer,” isa wordy way of putting ‘* Do the du- 
ty that lies nearest, and d light shall rise on tne 
next.” 

** The Law of Costs’’ is aseries of very strong 
thoughts, but the essay is without architectural 
completeness. It is like a church whose steeples 
spring up anywhere. 1t begins with application 
of the law to aggregates, then to individual char- 
acter, then via Science and History to aggregates 
(or the nation) again. The Law of Develop- 
ment in an idea is not enough regarded. But 
the truth illustrated and urged is so all-import- 
antand of such eminent appropriateness that | 
one gladly pardons defects of style. As Goethe | 
said, ** One need not be an architect to live ina 
house.” 

Art. 

Mr. Zerrahn’s Third Grand Philharmonic | 
Concert at the Music Hall, Feb. 7, was attended | 
by alarge audience. It was a most admirable | 
concert ior selection of pieces and for variety of 
attraction, We had Miss Ryan who sang in 
rich tones and with feeling pieces from Le 
Prophete and Figaro. and Camilla Urso who gave 
us choice pieces of Vieuxtemps and DeBeriot, 





)and afterward a piece, whose we know not, 
! which completely enchanted 


the audience- 
Camilla, as is natural with a violinist of her sex, 
exaggerates perhaps force ; she seems to appre- 
hend a charge of effeminacy in her performance ; 
but she need not fear that any fine ear will fail to) 
recognize her diviue right to interpret high Art| 
before any audience. Besides does not Berlioz 
call the violin “the female voice of the orches- 


‘tra’? 


The Fourth Symphony was rendered in aj 
charming manner, and with an ease which sug | 
gested the old maxun, Peu de moyens beaucoup | 
d'effet. Warm, glowing, all-enfolding, this 
sweet Symphony seemed to go out with a welcome | 
for all, and all seemed to feel it. It is certainly 

one of the strangest of the Symphonies, and | 
though it may not rank with the greatest, few are | 
more enjoyable. As we listened we thought we | 
heard, now affd then, a teminiscence cf Adelaide. | 
And listening to the Adagio with which it, 
opened our fancy, idly perhaps, got under the | 
sway of his faithful worshipper, the author of | 
Rumour. It seemed that such a strain might 
have been in his pining heart when he bethought 
him of the dove which the princess had given 
him, which should return to bring her the 
tidings of disaster if it should overtake him. 
Was it meant, that strain of hope and fear, for 
the sweep of those wings from his barred window, 
with the bit of paper at its neck? What does 
not music mean? Now that the fancy has pos- 





session of us every note seems to breathe of the) 


the straining eye—the speeding dove ; we heard 
its flutter against Adelaide’s window, it falls dead 
at her feet; she presses it to her heart with one 
hand and holds with the other the sad appeal for 
help, And now into this mould must pour the 
fiery stream of the Scherzo, Thrones vanish. 
She must share the hutor prison with her 
master ! 

Whilst these thoughts were overmastering our 
calm and critical faculties, a friend, a Flower- 
Artist, was preparing quite a different represen- 
tation. She is one who knows by heart the 
meaning of chromatics; a born pupil of Old 
Gardiner, who sees how tones are translatable into 
flowers. She will gather you two-part-songs, 
and sonatas from her conservatory. With her 
every theme blooms, or every flower sings, And 
thus has she celebrated the Fourth Symphony : 
A back-ground of broad-leaved myrtle, with 
sprays of blooming Diosma,—with its fragrance 
of pine-woods. Nemophila with blue, to match 
the sky; heath-bells with roses, just when the 
**bud doth set itself above the rose full-blown.” 
Twine them in thickly from snow white to deep- 
est carmine ! 

For the Andante Cantahtile here is similax, 
its little white bells shedding the most delicate 
perfume over all ! 

For the Scherzo and the closing Allegro, here 
is tropeolum in its fullest pomp of Tyrian purple, 
with choir of mignonette ! 
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MR. A. B. ALCOTT 


Will hold conversations on 


MEN, TIMES AND OPINIONS ! 


—AT— 
SONS OF TEMPERANCE HALL, 


Corner of Bromfield and Province Streets, entranee 

on Province Street, foot of Montgomery Place, on 

MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 2, 9, 16 and 23, at 74 o’clock. 
TICKETs to be had at the door. 











REV. M. D. CONWAY'S” 





WORKS. 
Tracts for To-day ee ee eee) 
Thomas Paine - - 10. 
Eastand West - - - - - - 1. 
Natural History of the Devil - = - 05. 


Any of the above will be sent. post-paid on receipt of 
the price. Address COMMONWEALTH OFFICE. 





THE RES,ULTS OF 


EMANCIPATION 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


translated by Miss Mary L. Booru, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and 
social resuits of Emancipation in those countries 
where it has taken gee that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 

It was written at the suggestion of the learned 
Couyt Montalembert; is inaod entirely on official re- 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the atyle and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christian Examiner, may testify, It is pro- 
nounced, “among the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De May: bay work on America; and as ardent 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
‘ogical in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.”® 

M. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand francs by the French Academy. 


12 mo. 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on recetpt of the price—$1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA 


by M. D. Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


«This remarkable book,’ says the Christian Eram- 
iner, * discusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold-- 
ness of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 11- 
lustration, and withal a keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.’’ 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 

The J/ndependent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: ‘“* Have we an American Carlyle ?”’ 


—AND— 

THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 

by EW, Reynold. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent value. NO OTHER BOOK 80 thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 


16 mo., 75 cents. 





PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. 


16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 cents. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 


Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs.C H. Dall, author of Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” *« Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth. 63 cents. 

PUBLISHED BY 


WALKER, WISE & CO 
245 WASHIZGTON S8T., BOSTON. 


COLD MADAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, 





JR. 


No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 
Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 
AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Special tion is mvited to his STAR SCALE 
2 gn go ieee by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messra. 


MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testrmonials are selected from among undrhed 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Piem- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :-— 


AMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, 61—My Dear Sir:—The 
Puss which I bought of you a few months (tem 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satis 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument o 
its kind. Many performers—some of these as 
of superior skill—have tried it, and sl, nthe! ex: 
ception, have ppoben 06 i in ome: eaquslies 

r you to ase my name 
s u in which it eaa be 


praise. I shall 
make reference to me, in any way 
of service to you. 
trul 
Tam, sy deat sit very ra) Feanoor. 


A.M. McPhail je, Boston, 


Mase. 
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Political. 
§$PEECH 


OF HON, MARTIN F, CONWAY 


Inthe U, 8," House of Representatives Jan, 27,1863. 
I bad the honor to submit to this House, 
seyeral weeks ago. a series of resolutions, 
ig among other , that it was 

i ‘to this war Bo ew pur- 
‘of restoring the Union ; resto- 
i the Union as it existed prior to the 


rebellion, would. be a greater calamity than 
the rebellion itself; that the seceded States 
could not be subdued but by being assailed 
upon principles of ordinary warfare as be- 
tween separate nations; and that it was 
matter for serious reflection whether the right- 
ful authority of the nation could be reéstab- 
lished without a change in the personnel of 
the Executive Department. Members of the 
House, on both sides, were exceedingly swift 
to testify their opposition to such views; and 
my resolutions were laid on the table by a 
vote of 132 to 1: : re 

I may here remark that these propositions 
were not designed to be immediately put to a 
vote of the House. I requested and expected 
them to be placed with similar resolutions of- 
fered by gentlemen, in order that they 
might come up at the proper time for discus- 
sion. I made. no question of the justice of 
the House, nor of its courtesy. If my opin- 
ions were liarly my own, this only ren- 
dered it the more necessary that I should ex- 
plainthem ‘before action was taken. Never- 
theless, I make no complaint. The House 
is the best. judge of what most befits it in such 
acase. I have only to observe and regulate 
my own conduct, and leave others to look out 
for theirs. But it may not be amiss to re- 
member that one man, with the Almighty on 
his side, is in a majority; and though unani- 
mously voted down by Houses of Re resen- 
tatives never so often, comes up each time 
again and again with renewed power, until 
finally he rises triumphant over all opposition. 

My faith is not shaken in the slightest de- 

gree by the disapprobation of this House, nor 
am I deterred trom an elaborate repetition of 
my views. ~ 

Sir, in my judgment, this war has not been 
conducted with any purpose of securing tri- 
umph to the national arms or the subjugation 
of the public enemy. At no stage of its pro- 
gress has the Executive sought the conquest 
of the South. 

His exclusive aim has been to restore the 
constitutional relations of the people of the 
seceded States to the Government of the 
Union; and this he has endeavored to ac- 
complish rather by holding back than 
marching forward the armies of the Republic 
into the enemy’s country, and putting him 
down. 

The President has not seemed to regard 
himself authorized to make war on the slave- 
holders, af, by other methods, he could in- 
duce them to return to their allegiance. He 
has, therefore, sought to exhaust every other 
agency before showing even a disposition to 
resort to vigorous action in the field. 

Even for his late proclamation of emanci- 
pation he seeks justification on the exclusive 
ground of its-absolute necessity to the end o: 
restoring the.Union. 

To this policy I have been strenuously op- 

ed from the commencement of this war. I 
iave regarded it as utterly unsound in prin- 
ciple, and calculated to produce consequen- 
ces the most disastrous. 

Ihave not regarded the seceded States, 
during the period of civil war, as having any 
constitutional relations whatever ; nor have [ 
regarded the leniency and procrastination of 
the Executive as calculated to have any other 
elfect to us than defeat to us and ultimate tri- 
umph to them. 

Sir, I am not in favor of restoring the con- 
stitutional relations of the slaveholders to the 
Union, nor of the war to that end. On the 
coatrary, I ai utterly and forever opposed to 
both. I am in favor of the Union as it exists 
to-day. 1am in favor of recognizing the loy- 
al States as the American nation, based as 
they are on the principle of freedom for all, 
without distinction of race, color, or con- 
dition. 1 believe it to be the manifest desti- 
ny of the American nation to ultimately con- 
trol the American continent on this principle. 

I conceive, therefore, that the true object 
of this war is to revolutionize the national 
Government by resolving the North into the 
nation, and the South into a distinct public 
body; leaving us in a position to pursue the 
latter as a separate State. I believe that the 
direttion of the war to any other end isa 
perversion of it, calculated to subvert the 
— object it was designed to effect. 

To my apprehension, this war is a mani- 
festation of northern power, impelled by nat- 
ural forces, seeking embodiment in a national 
form, and aspiring to the dominion of this 
continent. It is the result of an idea, and of 
northern growth and character. It seeks to 
create anew. ‘*North” and ‘‘South” are pri- 
marily geographical terms, but with us they 
are likewise political words, denoting politi- 
cal systems iaen through the operation 
of our Federal Constitution, and founded on 
different social-organizations. Untilrecently 
the North had never possessed any other than 
a merely subordinate political existence. It 
consisted of fifteen States, with a population 
of twenty millions—all the elements of a ru- 
ling nationality—a soil and climate adapted 
to ao of boundless wealth—all 
the nements of a high civilization in 
abundant measure—schools, colleges, church- 
es, sciences, literature, art—besides immense 
resources and capacities for war. Neverthe- 
less, it had no distinctive political character. 
It was more southern than northern; nay, it 
was altogether southern. The idea of the 
South was slavery, and the existence of sla- 
very required it to subordinate all parts of 
the nation to its own will and purpose. And 
so the North was overruled and assimilated 
by the South. 

But this fact eventually precipitated a rev- 
olution. It furnished the North with the mo- 
tive, the justification, and the instrumentality 
of self-development. 

National organization proceeds on an idea 
which forms the basis of a nation and deter- 
mine its character. Common justice and self- 
defence are usually the simple ends of Gov- 
erament; but a loftier impulse will likewise 
produce its appropriate organ. A great 

ty as » deep, and 
iding purpose, will effect an ex 
to correspond therewith in spite of all imped- 
ments 


i . 

Freedom for the American continent be- 
came the idea of the North—a grand, inspir- 
ing idea, and utterly incompatible with the 
existence of the South as a political system. 
It became the basis of a great party, and 
sdon expanded into a vast movement. It 
went on conquering and to conquer. 

This necessitated a revolution and a new 
order. This involved war as an instrument 
of revolution and regeneration. 

The honorable member from Ohio, [Mr. 
Vallandigham] ascribes to this movement a 
Puritanic origin. He-is mistaken. The Pu- 
ritan may have done many good things, and 
some bad ones; but it is highly unjust to 
give him the credit of this. Massachusetts, 
it is true, has taken the lead of late years in 
anti-slavery agitation, and has done much— 
altogether more than any other State. I en- 
ter into no discussion with the gentleman as 
to the merits of the Pilgrim fathers. That is 
not in the way of my purpose. But whatever 
the settlers of New England may have done 
or left undone to justify the gentleman's 
vitu ion, they have certainly not failed to 
do which entitles them to honor and re- 
spect from all mankind, to wit: transmit 
to their posterity an abiding love of justice, 
and eternal hostility to any form of tyranny. 

Bat, sir, I claim for this idea of continental 
freedom a southern origin. Virginia wasats 
birth ; Thomas Jefferson its author. In 
the of Jefferson, the Old Dominion was 


territory of the Northwest, and, under the 
lorious ordinance of 1787, dedicated it to 
om forever. : 
Sir, this was the system of the revolution- 
ary fathers of the South; and it will not do 
for gentlemen to attempt to stigmatize it by 
referring it to any narrow or sectarian source. 
The work of the North to-day is to organ- 
ize the nation on the identical pe le of the 
Jeffersonian ordinance of 1787, to the end of 
ultimately bringing the whole continent un- 
der its beneficent sway. 
The first step, therefore, which should 
have been taken in the progress of the war, 
was to acknowledge a revolution, to recog- 
nize the South in its new character, to as- 
sume the North to be exclusively the nation, 
and then to pursue the war for conquest, or 
not pursue it at all, as might have seemed 
most expedient and proper for the time 
being. 

But, unfortunately, those to whom the con- 
duct of this great transaction was committed 
have not seemed to comprehend their work. 
They have disowned the revolution. ‘They 
have used the war as far as possible to defeat 
it, and restore the old system. : 

It is evident to me that this policy will 
prove disastfous. The war in the hands of 
those now in authority has an inevitable ten- 
dency to defeat the North, to remand it back 
to its former subserviency to the South. Its 
manifest effect is to produce a reaction 
through which a new party will come into 
ower, pledged not to northern nationality, 
ut to the old Uuion at any price. The war 
seems to be supported not only by the Op- 
position, but also by the Administration, for 
the most part, with reference to this result. 
In this view I may be mistaken. I shall 
rejoice if my errgr be demonstrated by events. 
But I shall endeavor, in this speech, to set 
forth the reasons for the faith that is in me. 
In the event that I am correct, however, I say 
to gentlemen of the Republican party that 
they will be compelled toexchange their base 
of operations. Public opinion will demand a 
new programme. I am now ina minority of 
one in this House; but after the 4th of March 
next, unless my judgment be sadly at fault, I 
shall stand with the great body of the people 
of the North, insisting upon a cessation of 
hostilities. ; 

The slaveholders inhabit the country ex- 
tending south from Mason and Dixon's line to 
the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic ocean 
west to the Rocky mountains. ‘This area is 
divided into fifteen parts, and the inbabitants 
of each are organized into a political body 
called ‘‘a State,” making in all fifteen 
“States.” Left to themselves, these ‘‘States” 
have power simply within their own limits and 
over their own resources. But in the Union 
they are invested with power enough to gov- 
ern the whole country from the Rio Grande to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

‘The Constitution is the instrument in which 
the conditions of the Union are laid down; and 
|the Constitution provides that these “States’’ 
| shall each have two votes in the national Senate, 
|a certain number of votes in the national House 
\of Representatives, and votes in the choice ot 





of the inevitable. It makes and unmakes 
nations ; it is the sanction of all governments. 
It is perfectly legitimate, because it is an ap- 
peal to that ultimate power of a State, of 
which the State itself is but the organ and 
representative. ‘The success of the appeal 
proves the validity of the result, because it 
expresses elementary torce. Accordingly, & 
revolution accomplished is recognized by 
publicists as settling all questions of authori- 
ty or jurisdiction, Now, the war which has 
come in between the North and South for the 
an two years has made a revolution, It 
as substituted in the South another govern- 
ment for that of the Union. This is the fact, 
and the fact in such a matter is the important 
thing. It settles the law. No technicality 
in a question of this kind can stand. The 
war has utterly dissolved the connection be- 
tween the North and South, and rendered 
them separate and independent powers in the 
world. This is the necessary legal effect of 
civil war anywhere. It makes the belliger- 
ent parties independent for the time being, 
and, unless the one succumbs to the other, 
they continue independent of each other for- 
ever. ‘ 

The principle is laid down by Vattel as 
follows : 

“ When a nation becomes divided into two parties, 
absolutely independent, and no longer acknowledg- 
ing a common superior, the State is dissolved, and 
the war between the two parties stands upon the same 

ound, in every respect, as a public war between two 

ifferent nations.” —BSvvk I/l, chap, 17, p. 428. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
so learned and profound a jurist as the hon- 
orable member from Pennsylvania [Mr. STE- 
VENS] should express the same opinion. 

A belligerent power is an independent 
State for belligerent purposes, or purposes 
of war; and being an independent State is 
no part of any other State. The Sopth has 
not, therefore, been any part of this Union 
since first it became a military power, and 
set its formidable armies in the field to ap- 
prove its right to continue a nation. There 
are three steps to be taken by any body of peo- 
ple proceeding from a state of dependence to 
one of independence in their public relations. 
These three steps are: first, insurrection, 
which implies no national development, but 
‘only the preliminary unsettling of the old 
order. ‘lhis may be put down by reading 
the riot act, and invoking the posse comitatus. 
Second, belligerency, which implies a com- 
plete military organization, and such civil 
functions as may be necessary to a nation in 
time of war. During this lege, a people 
are as entirely independent as they can ever 
be. But the question of their independence 
is in dispute. They may maintain it, or not; 
but for the time it is an indubitable fact. 
They at once assume their proper place in 
the world, and rank with nations of the old- 
est date. Their intercourse with all mankind, 
including those with whom they are at war, 
is such as nations hold—an intercourse regu- 
jlated only by that high code known as the 
law of nations. The third and last form oi 
this progressive developement is that of ab- 
solute nationality, when the war is at an end. 





President equal to their combined votes in the 
Senate and House. 

Accordingly, something like five thousand 
slaveholders, more or less, living on a few acres 
of land near the mouth of the Delaware river, or- 
ganized into and denominated the ‘State of Del- 
'aware,”’ are eutitied to one vote in the House, 
| two votes in the Senate, and three in the electoral 
college. Abcut forty thousand on the Chesa- 
peake Bay, organized into the * State of Mary- 
land,” are entitled to six votes in the House, two 
| in the Senate, and eight in the electoral college. 
| Those organized as ‘Virginia’ are entitled to 
thirteen in the House, two in the Senate, and 
| fifteen in the electoral college; those as ‘North 
| Carolina,” eight in the House, two in the Sen- 
| ate, ten in the electoral college; as ‘South Car- 
'olina,”’ six in the House, two in the Senate, 
| eight in the electoral college: as ‘*Georgia,’’ eight 
| in the House, two in the Senate, ten in the clec- 
| toral college; as ‘Florida,’ ‘one in the Hcuse, 
| two in the Senate, three in the electoral college ; 





|as **Alabama,”’ seven in the House, two in the | 


| Senate, nine in the electoral college ; as ‘-Missis- 
| sippi,” five in the House, two in the Senate, sev- 
jen in the electoral college; as ‘Louisiana,’ four 
|in the House, two in the Senate, six in the elec- 

toral college; as ‘‘Iexas,’’ two in the Touse, 
| two in the Senate, four in the electoral college ; 
|as “Arkangas,”’ two in the House, two in the 
| Senate, four in the electoral college; as ‘Ten- 
| nessee,”’ ten in the House, two in the Senate, 
| twelve in the e ectoral college ; as ‘Kentucky,’ 
‘ten in the House, two in the Senate, twelve in 

the electoral college ; 1s **Missouri.’’ seven in the 
| House, two in the Senate. nine in the electoral 
| college. 

Now, these votes rolled up into one solid body 
,constitute the slave power, ‘They are the ele- 
,ments of that power. They exhibit slavery in 
| its character of a political force; and, as Wendell 


| Phillips says, have kept New York and Boston | 


| mortgaged to secure title to tieid-hands in South 
|Carolina. ‘They have elected our Presidents, 
‘controlled our Jegislation, inspired our whole 

system. Through this voting power, slavery has 
, assimilated the nation; developed it into its own 


| form and substance, made it to obey its impulse | 


and represent its character. 
‘This is the old Union. 
|is to restore. It is to reinvest the slavcholders 
| With power to dominate the nation under the 
| forms of a common Government. 
| tution had never been adopied by the slavehold- 
, ers, this power would never have existed, Since 
they have repudiated it, it has ceased to exist. 
| And unless we compel them to accept it again, 
‘the slave power is dead and gone forever in 
| America. 

I cannot conscientiously give my support toa 
policy that propose to enforce such a resumption. 
| On the contrary, 1 insist that that policy shall be 
‘abandoned, and future action proceed upon the 
| fact of the independent nationality of the North 
jin the Union, 

But the honorable gentleman trom Tennessee 
| [Mr. Maynarp] says that this is a proposition to 
_disolve the Union. In this the honorable gentle- 
man will permit me to say that he does not fairly 
| represent the proposition. 
It may not be out of place to say that, notwith- 
standing my hostility to the slave power, I am 
‘not now, nor have I ever been, adisunionist. It 
is true, 1 have never allowed myself to indulge in 
| that superstitious idolatry of the Union so pre- 
| valent among simple but honest people, nor that 
| political cant about the Union so prevalent 
jamong dishonest ones. I have simply regarded 
| it asa form of Government, to be valued in pro- 
portion to its merits as an instrument of national 
| prosperity and power, 
| In my opinion the Union, at the time of its for- 
| mation, was well adapted to the condition of the 
| country, and was awise and noble work, ‘The 
|} advancement of the several States, however, in 
| population, pursuits, resources and power—the 
| multiplication of States—the rise of special inter- 
ests—the growth and spread of slavery—and the 
| profound sectional antagonism which sprang up 
, between the North and South, wrought an im- 
) mense change—a change not forseen by the foun- 
| ders of the Union—rendering their system far 
| less benetici»] than in the earlier years of its exis- 
|tence. Nevertheless, as the lawfully existing 
| form of national organization, 1 ever rendered it 
due allegiance, When the southern rebellion 
| arose and menaced the Union, I stood, in perfect 
| faith, with the Union and against the rebellion. 
| My record as a member of this House will so at- 
| test. In August, 1861, I voted to place at the 
| disposal of the Executive five hundred thousand 
|men and tive hundred million dollars, to make 
the Union good against insurrection. 
But the honorable gentleman, I imagine, 

j belongs to that numerous but steadily de- 
| creasing class who think, or profess to think, 
jthat the old Union is still in  existence—a 
| class of persons who continually suggest the 
}remark made of the Bourbons, that they 


| ** never learned anything or forgot anything.” , 
Sir, it would be absurd for any one to sup- | 


pose that the former or the existing Union, 
or any description of government ever known 
| among men, could be dissolved by any action 
cogpawer from within itself. 
} ble member from Ohio, [Mr. Cox,} in his 
) able speech of December 12, truly said that 
ithere was no power in any department of 
(this government to effect a separation of the 


This is what the war | 


If the Consti- | 


‘Lhe honora- | 


The question is settled. The national exist- 
ence is no longer disputed, because its pow- 
ier to be is vindicated and established. It 


‘then becomes a nation for peace, as it was be- 


| fore a nation for war, and this simply because - 


| it necessarily falls into a state of peace, since 
| war is no longer its business. 

| The fait accompli of the diplomatists, it is 
| true, signifies that period at which absolute 
and undisputed nationality is achieved by the 
| determination of men in favor of the new 
| belligerent ; nevertheless, the fact of revolu- 
tion and a new order is indubitable and unde- 
/niable from the moment insurrection chrystal- 
jizes into a military and civil organization, 
_and the rights and responsibilities of the par- 
ties are defined and regulated by the law ot 
| nations, instead of the local law. 

| When, therefore, the South became a bel- 
'ligerent power, and was so recognized and 
| treated by all the world, including ourselves, 
it necessarily lost its place in the Union, and 
became a separate body. It could not per- 
form a double role among the nations ; it was 
a physical impossibility for it to exist in two 
forms. It could not be in part the American 
Union, and at the same time be the Confed- 
erate States of America. As it was acknowl- 
edged the latter, it was necessarily denied 
;the former character. In securing the posi- 
‘tion of a belligerent power, the South there- 
| fore accomplished a revolution, and was turn- 
/ed over under the law of nations to its own 
| individual direction and destiny. 

| ‘The application of the law of nations to the 
circumstances of the case determines the fact, 
iand leaves us no alternative. The law of 
‘nations is part of our own Constitution. It 
is part of every nation’s constitution. It is 
is the law of each and of all, and the law of 
| all because the law of each. 

| The sovereign act which, in adopting the 
Constitution, created the people of these 
| States a nation simultaneously constituted the 
law of nations their law. It is our own Con- 
' stitution, therefore, which makes revolution 
the effect of civil war, affixes the character 
of nationality to the consequence of revolu- 
tion, and puts the seceded States out of con- 
stitutional relations with the Union. Conse- 
quently it is impossible for us to act on the 
assumption that these States are inthe Union 
without violating the very Constitution which 
| we profess so much to respect. 

_ Mr. Maynanp. ‘The gentleman has refer- 
‘red to a remark I made when I moved 
to lay on the table certain resolutions 
‘introduced by him some weeks since, and 
| which were laid on the table with remarkable 
\unanimity. The gentleman did not under- 
| stand my remarks, or he would not have rep- 
‘resented me as saying that the Union shay 
be or could be dissolved by any resolution of 
‘this House ; or that the Southern Confedera- 
‘cy could be established in that way. That 
| was not the purport of my statement. As Irec- 
| ollect the remark, it was that that was the first 
| oceasion in this House of formal action pro- 
posed which recognized the Union as dissolv- 
ed, and recognized a Southern Confederacy— 
recognized it as a fact existing ; a fact which 
I then denied, and which I still deny, although 
it may be more than Bourbon stupidity so to 
regard it. Treason has not yet dissolved the 
Union, and, God willing, it shall never do so. 
| Mr. Conway. Iknow the honorable mem- 
‘ber from Tennessee has a different theory. 
The people of the border States, from mo- 
tives which are apparent, and which I will 
/not question, have throughout insisted that 
the Union was incapable of infraction, and 
‘that no earthly power could divest the slave- 
‘holders of their constitutional rights. 

The President has adopted this idea, and 
| done his best to impress it upon the public 
mind as the inexorable law of the case. His 
object was to develop a Union party in the 

South which should support his administra- 
tion. He wanted a base of operations for a 
pro-slavery Republican party, after the man- 
ner of the Democracy. He repelled the idea 
of northern nationality, as suggesting a ‘*‘ re- 
morseless revolutionary struggle,” and sought 
to restore southern nationality on his own 
platform and under his own leadership. 
| Even as late as last November, Federal of- 
'ficers were still permitted to issue such offi- 
cial orders as this of General Boyle, in Ken- 
i tucky: 





| 


* Allcommanding Officers serving in this district 
are ordered not to permit any negroes or slaves to 
| enter the camps ; and all officers or privates are for 
‘bid to interfere or intermeddie with the slaves in 
) any way.”’ 
Well may the London Spectator remark, 
‘that ‘* this is one of those innumerable little 
‘facts that show us that statesmanship does 
/not exist at the North.” 
| This is the reason the war is a failure. The 
President has disowned the revolution. He 
_has perverted the war, as far as possible, to 
| defeat it and restore the old system, In spite 
}ot inevitable results, he clings with insane 


Government, civil and “military, but es- 
pecially in the military, his chief appoint- 
ments were made to effect this object. 
With Seward in the Cabinet, with McClellan 
on the Potomac, and Buell in the West, with 
the mass of subordinate officials to corres- 
pond, an effectual check was insured to any 
action 80 precipitous as to defeat his exclu- 
sive and paramount end. The superior re- 
sources and power of the North, and its en- 
tire ability to overcome the South, do not, in 
my mind, admit of a question, The difficul- 
ty has not been in our want of means, but in 
the manner of their use, All our strength 
has been required to pass through executive 
hands to reach its point of attack, and in so 
doing has been frittered away and brought 
to nought. This is the secret of our failure. 

In forming a Judgment at the outset of the 
robabie result of the war, our mistake was 
in not giving sufficient attention to the char- 
acter of our chief Executive magistrate.. We 
surveyed our immense superiority in the mere 
material of war, and triumphantly jumped to 
the conclusion that we should at once prove 
irresistible. We forgot that, notwithstanding 
our merits or capacities, the issue turned up- 
ona single pivot. 

Mr. Lincoln is evidently not the man for 
this occasion. There is not in America at 
this time a solid foundation for anything not 
based on the idea of North or South, and 
Mr. Lincoln stands on neither the one nor 
the other. I say this out of no ill will to 
him. He cannot help himself. His system 
is deficient. The revolution which he is re- 
quired to conduct is contrary to the laws 
which govern hin—to his whole organization, 
his physical and moral constitution, his train- 
ing, his process of thought, his temperament. 
He cannot comprehend or appreciate it. He 
is not a northern man in any sense; neither 
by birth, education, political or personal sym- 
pathies, or by any belief in the superiority 
of northern civilization, or its right to rule 
this continent. The idea of northern nation- 
ality and dominion is hateful to him. He 
calls it radical abolitionism, seeking to inau- 
gurate ‘‘a remorseless revolutionary strug- 

le.” Mr. Lincoln is a politician of a past age. 
He belongs to the old Whig party, and will 
never belong to any other. He is anti-slav- 
ery, but of a genial southern type. His 
emancipation is that of Henry Clay, and will 
never be sincerely any other. It is of a grad- 
ual and ‘‘compensatory” character. All this 
was, of course, well enough in its day and 
generation. And so was Mr. Lincoln. But 
we are now inanew world; and all such pol- 
iticians as he are a hinderance and a calamity. 


Mr. Lincoln is not alone to restore the Union 
on the terms of the Constitution as it is ; -but, 
if this cannot be accomplished, to amend the 
Constitution in a manner to satisfy the slave- 
holders, and make the Constitution so amend- 
ed the basis of a settlement. The concilia- 


purchase a reunion 
securing to the South, by constitutional pro- 
vision, the principle, in some form, of a neg- 
ative or veto power on the action of the gov- 
ernment. ‘‘ Settle the Union,” says the hon- 
orable member from Ohio, (Mr. VaLLanpig- 
HAM, ] ‘‘on the original basis of the Consti- 
tution, and give to each section the power to 
protect itself’ within the Union, and now, after 
the terrible lesson of the past two years, the 
Union will be stronger than before, and, in- 
deed, endure for ages.” 

This is the most alarming feature of the 
ease. ‘The particular form of compromise, 
however, is not the important matter. The 


this great struggle in suspense, and throw 
it for final decision into the hands of political 
leaders in the next election. 


the American continent is the fundamental 
idea of the American system. It has been 


from the beginning. It is an idea lodged at 
the bottom of the mind of every American 
whether he knows it or not, and it cannot be 
eradicated. Ours is a union of States, cal- 
culated to embrace all American communi- 
ties in one grand circle. The principle laid 
down by President Monroe, that no European 
Power should establish or uphold any nation- 
ality on this continent without our consent, 
proceeds on the same idea. We are the 
American people, and must control the Amer- 
ican continent. But the question of slavery 
has interposed itself between the Union and 
a portion of the States and broken them off, 
and we are now struggling to restore them. 

There are three methods of again uniting 
the nation: one is, to crush out the slave- 
holders by force; the other, to surrender to 
them on the matter in issue; and the third is 





temporary separation and final reunion on an 
anti-slavery basis. There is a party in the 
|country in favor of each of these methods. 
| The Republican party are for force ; the Dem- 


But the effect of this war in the bands of 


tion by which the Democrats are willing to 
“ee to the full extent of 


tendency of the war is to keep the issue of! Administration. 


It is not to be denied that the dominion of 


at the foundation of our political existence | 


tracted such signal attention ; and also to the 
utterances of the various Democratic news- 
papers, and the several recent Democratic 
conventions and mass meetings in different 
parts of the country. But even the object of 
| the proposed armistice is not to end the war 
but only to suspend it. It is to have peace, 
and at the same time to preserve the techni- 
cal constitutional Union preliminary to a set- 
‘tlement based on compromises. 

An alliance seems recently to have been ef- 
fected to this end between certain elements 
heretofore hostile. The border State politi- 
cians are the remnant of the old Whig and 
Know-Nothing parties, who, all their lives, 
cherished an intense hatred to the Democra- 
cy. They now unite with that party to effect 
this object. The Republicans of the Albany 
school, under the sagacious leadership of Mr. 
Weed, who, for long years, fought the Van 
Buren regency and finally broke it down 
through the agency of free-soil, are also hand 
in glove with their old opponents. Thus the 
army of the Democracy takes the field for the 
next great political battle, supported on the 
left by the followers of Clay and Crittenden, 
and on the right by the special friends of 
William H. Seward. Such a host may well 
feel confident. It is a compination for vic- 
tory. The elements have been well shaped. 
| Not in vain have the border State politicians 
thronged the halls of the Presidential Man- 
sion. Not in vain has the discreet Secretary 
of State incurred the reputation of having 
become imbecile. Not in vain has the whole 
Administration suffered the odium of drifting 
with the tide for lack of a poligy. They 
could well afford to dispense with the ap- 
plause of the radicals, while they silently di- 
rected that under current which was to refer 
the gigantic question with which they would 
not grapple, to the decision of another presi- 
dential election. ‘ 

The chief element in the accomplishment 
of this reactionary movement is the war 
which the Administration is conducting for 
the restoration of the Union. The war is in- 
deed the trump card of the Democracy ; not 
war for emancipation ; not war for conquest, 
but Mr. Lincoln’s war for the Union. They 
have vo fear that it will serve the end of ab- 
olition. It has passed that stage. Its results 
are now in their keeping. All they wish is 
its prolongation. In the first place, it holds 
the nation pledged to the principle that the 
Union is intact, and the Constitution open to 
amendment through Southern votes. In the 
next place, the responsibility of it being with 
the Republicans, it weakens them sadly in 
the election. And in the third place, its ef- 
fect is to wear away and depress the slave- 
holders, and dispose them in favor of concil- 
iation. The war, in whatever aspect it may 
be presented, is an admirable instrument for 
them. If it should happen to meet with un- 
expected success, and defeat the rebellion, 
the slaveholders will be brought back just in 
time to join them in the election. If it should 
lag and accomplish no results, as now seems 
likely, this will inevitably insure them a tri- 
umph in the popular vote. Their theory is 
—and it is a sound one—that the two forces, 
abolition and secession, now in deadly con- 
flict, have only to be permitted to continue 
the fight long enough to wear each other out, 
and cause the political waters to subside to 
their former level. 

Thus, on the basis of the war, they have a 
complete mastery of the situation, and no 
earthly power can prevent their success. 

Nevertheless, without reference to the re- 
sult of the war, I consider their chance in the 
‘election far superior tothat of the party of the 
Great reliance is placed 
by the latter on the vote of the soldiers. But, 
in my opinion this is delusive. ‘The soldier will 
be affected in like manner with the rest of the 
people; and, moreover, will be tired of mili- 
tary service and anxious to return home. 
They will be dissatisfied from a thousand 
causes and desire a change. The suffering 
and indignation yet to be engendered vy the 
unlimited issue of an irremediable paper cur- 
rency will of itself overwhelm the Adminis- 
tration party and sink it deeper than plum- 
met ever sounded. But the Democrats, ‘in 
my judgment, safely calculate that they can 
‘ake issue on any one of a hundred necessary 
incidents of the war, and defeat their oppo- 
nents by a large majority. 

Such an event would, of course, involve a 
reversal of all that has been done in the in- 
terest of freedom. But its crowning result 
would be a convention to amend the Consti- 
tution as already suggested. Thus, after four 
years of war vouchsated to us by Providence, 
jas an opportunity of deliverance from the 
| domination of slavery, we will return to our 
'thraldom on terms more irrevocable and op- 
| pressive than ever existed before. 
| We treat with supreme contempt the prop- 
;osition of amending the Constitution in a 
| manner to leave the New England States to 
| 








themselves. But Ihave no doubt whatever 





r 





will have no longer a motive to act together. 
This is an egregious mistake. The proclama- 
tion will have no such effect. It cannot have 
any such effect. Its constitutionality is de- 
nied. It is still unexpected, and its validity 
undetermined. ‘The whole subject is yet open 
to debate and final settlement. The judiciary 


and, in the mean time, it is to be the control- 


and extirpate slavery that the slaveholders | ties upon imports. 3. Free trade between the two 


tates. 4, F 
5. Mutual adoption “ike Mbeares um atte 
Tam aware that this may be said to be giving 
up the contest. In one respect it undoubtedly 
is. It is an abandonment. for the time being, of 
the attempt to bring the South undeg the sway 
of the Union by force of arms, But it cannot be 


denied that in this object we are already defeated; 


department is to render its decision upon it; |we have defeated ourselves, But it also pro- 


tects us from the insidious designs of domestic 





ling issue in a popular election for President. 
This state of t ings will undoubtedly inspire | 
the slaveholders with a more resolute purpose 
than ever. Their effort will not, as hereto-| 
fore, be to prevent the abolitionist from free- | 
ing the slave, asa distant and speculative | 
proposition, but to rescue him from the grasp 
of the enemy already actually laid upon him. | 
It will redouble their will, and bring out ev-'| 
ery latent energy. 

But it is thought that Congress might take | 
the ground that the seceded States had com- 
mitted suicide, and were not States at all, | 
but Territories, and had no right to resume 


would, of course, be a violation of the object 
of the war, and is not to be presumed. This 
object has been declared over and over again, 
by the executive department. It has been set 


Congress, from the first to the last, inclusive ; 


particularly in his last great proclamation of 
emancipation ; in the reports and correspon- 
dence of his Secretaries ; and also by the two 
Houses of Congress in formal resolves. It 
has been officially communicated through the 
Secretary of State to all the courts of Europe ; 
and has been made known to the rebels them- 
selves. It therefore stands in the nature of a 
formal pledge to all mankind. It will not 
probably be changed. <A proposition to de- 
clare the seceeded States politically outside, 
but territorially inside, of the Union, was 
brought forward in the Senate last winter, 
under the high sanction of the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. SuMNER, ] 
but was not favorably entertained, for the 
very reason that it implied an infraction of 
the principle upon which the war was being 
jwaged. The same suggestion has been re- 
peatedly made in this House, in various forms, 
, by the honorable chairman of the Committee 
on Territories, [Mr. AsHLxy,] with no better 
success. 

But even if this expedient should be re- 
sorted to by the Republicans, it would only 
'be a temporary effect, as this, with all other 
| questions involved, would be submitted to the 
lissue of the election. But it would also, in 
the mean time, have been reversed by the 
Congress which comes into existence after 
the 4th of March next. 

I cannot, therefore, see how this war can 
end otherwise than in a manner most injuri- 
|ous and melancholy to the nation. 
| Yet, if the President should enact an im- 
| mediate and radical reform, should proclaim 
'a different principle and purpose, and follow 
/it up by concentrated and powerful attacks 
| upon the enemy, the present tendency might 
| be counteracted, and the event, after all, be 
|good. But of this there is no probability. 
| Itis thus evident that all the forces of* the 
 country—civil, military, political, diplomatic, 
and other—have been manipulated in a way 

to defeat the legitimate result of this great 
'progressive movement of the North. The 
| Administration has seemed to endeavor first 
'to restore the Union on the terms of the Con- 
| stitution as it is; and, failing in this, to so 
' dispose the elements as to insure the ascend- 
ency of a Democratic fusion party in the next 








forth in every message of the President to | 


in divers of his proclamations and orders, | political 


foes, now plotting within our own bosom. ‘This 
action would, of course, imply a distinct political 
jurisdiction between the North and South. But 
that is now an existing fact. 

I entirely disagree with those who assert that 
this is impossible, because there are no natural 

undaries between the two, such as the Rocky 
mountains or the Atlantic ocean. This is a bug- 
bear with which we impose upon ourselves. The 
people of the North and South can never become 
foreryn nations to each cther, in the sense in which 
the French and English or Russian are. They 
are sprung from the same origin, speak the same 
language, possess a common literature, inherit 
similar political and religious views, and inhabit 


constitutional relations with the Union. This | egions closely connected by natural and artificial 


ties. They will, therefore, both be always Ameri- 
r . 

can. The only great difference between them is 

of a social and political narure, namely, that 

| which arises from the existence of African slavery 

in one, and the absence of it in the other. 

This fact, however, offers no obstacle whatever 
to such a separation as is involved in independent 
Jurisdictions ; on the contrary, it greatly 
facilitates it. y 
| Before the Federal Union was established all the 
States were independent, and associated under Ar- 

ticles of Confederation in the nature of a treaty. 
| The arguments now adduced to show the imprac- 

ticability of present separation between North and 
South, go with equal force to prove the impossi- 
bihty of what then actually existed and was ac- 
| cepted in the case of the thirteen original States of 
| the Union. The latter stood toward each other 
| precisely as the North and South would stand 
| should they stop the war and enter into treaty. It 
| would simply be resolving the North and South 
| into confederate States, resuming, as to them, the 
old basis of the Confederation. This would be 
the whole of it. It is, theretore, a very simple 
operation. 

I do not suggest this, however, on the idea that 
should it ever be adopted the separution it implies 
would be permanent. I believe that it would in- 
| Sure an ultimate reunion on an anti-slavery basis. 
| I have contidence in’ the inherent vitality of 
| northern civilization. 1 have no fear to set it in 
competition with that of the South. Let them 
proceed side by side in the race of empire, and we 
shall see which will trinmph. 

The South has no coherence; no solid basis. It 
is built upon a foundation of sand. The principle 
of secession is one of disintegration. Its system 
is unstable from foundation to turret. Slavery 
will inevitably rend it asunder. This of all things 
is the most potent cause of disunion. It develops 
a perpetual warfare between conscience and inter- 
est. Wherever the former outweighs the latter, 
separation begins. Let the South become inde- 
pendent, and we shall one of these days see a 
“ North ” and “South” in the South. The irre- 
pressible conflict will be transferred to the other 
side of Mason and Dixon’s. Anti-slavery will 
brak out in Richmond. The doctrines of Jeffer- 
son, Mason, and Madison will again be spoken. 
The eloquent voice of some southern Phillips or 
Beecher will be heard denouncing the evil that 
blights the land. 

I cannot doubt that the States of the ~confeder- 
acy along the northern line will speedily become 
free, and eager to reunite with the North. Such 
slaves as can escape across the lines will do so, 
and the rest will be conveyed by their owners to the 
| distant South; and as these States become free, 
| they will become antagonistic to their confeder- 
ates and reconciled to the old Union, and no 
obstacle can prevent their return. 

Thus the southern line of the United States will 
be brought down to the next tier of slave States, 
upon which the same effect will be wrought; and 





election, maintaining the question undeter- | 80 the process continued, until the national ensign 


‘mined long enough to be able to deliver it 
over to the new Administration for settlement 
on the basis of compromise; thus making the 
power of the slaveholders in the nation and 
over the continent supreme and permanent. 

I attach no blame to the person who fills the 
| executive office; I only deplore the fate which 
|has afflicted us with the wrong man in that 
| place at this momentous period. We are told 
\of a philosopher who undertook to demon- 
| strate the inevitability of the Reformation in 
_a few statistics about Luther's family and early 
surroundings. He collected certain geograph- 
‘ical and other facts, such as the kind of soil, 
| climate, and productions of his birthplace ; the 


kind of people among whom the great reform- | 


/er was brought up; the character of his pa- 
/rents and associates; and thus formed the ba- 
_sis of a philosophical analysis, resolving Lu- 
‘ther into an invincible law from the operation 
of which the Reformation must necessarily 
ensue. I should think that such an analysis 
of Mr. Lincoln would show him to be utterly 
incapable of anything else than just what he 
has performed. He has been an instrument. 
|The transition of great bodies, through the 
| progress of ideas, does not take place by rapid 
!and unbroken marches. Its advance is slow 
‘and by degrees. At the time Mr. Lincoln 
| was elected President, the nation had not yet 


' been delivered. 


| ocratic for conciliation. The Republican par- | that if the South should make this an indis- 
| ty consists of those who are opposed, in prin- | pensable condition of reunion, it would be 
ciple, to slavery; the Democratic, of those | promptly agreed to by this reactionary party. 


iwho arenot. They are equally, however, 
| for restoring the integrity of the nation. In- 


| deed, the instinct of union and _ territorial 


force conciliation, rather than give up the ef- 
fort for dominion. 

The President was elected by the Republi- 
cans, and seems to be their representative. 
His course, however, has not been such as to 
promote their end. When he came into pow- 
er, the expectation and logical inference was, 
that the slaveholders would be crushed out. 
The tendency among the Democrats was thea 
to temporary separation. But since that time 
things have undergone a change. The Ex- 
ecutive has not made war upon the South in 
any proper sense, and the South has not been 
crushed out. But, on the contrary, it has 
boldly held its own; and the prospect of its 
speedy extinction is not now very brilliant; 
consequently the Democrats have turned 
round. 
restored through conciliation and compromise. 
They are not pow in favor of any separation, 
not for an hour. How emphatically the hon- 
orable member from Ohio answered the ques- 
tion put by himself, ‘‘ Shall we separate? No! 
No! No!” 
the hands of these gentlemen most complete- 
ly ; and his proposition that the Union is in- 
divisible, and that the war must be waged 
only to restore the constitutional relatioris 
between the government and the pcople of 
the revolted States, is entirely in their inter- 
est. He has held the issue open. It is now 
evident that force, as a controlling element 
in the strife, has spent itself; and that either 
conciliation or temporary separation must 
settle the dispute. ‘The Democrats will not, 
of course, listen to separation for an instant. 
Such a suggestion in their eyes, now, is trea- 
son—a proposition to dissolve the Union— 
for which one ought to be hanged. They 
expect the question whether the Union shall 
be restored by force or compromise to be 
submitted to the people in the next election; 
and upon that to carry the country. Their 
plan is to oppose the Administration simply 
on its anti-slavery policy. ‘They putin issue 
the confiseation act, the Missouri emancipa- 





} 


| emancipation. These measures they pronounce 


They think the Union may yet be| 


The President has played into | 


tion act, and the President's proclamation of They 
I 


| lt requires a vote of three-fourths to amend 
‘the Constitution at all; but if this can be ob- 
| tained for one form of compromise, I see not 


empire is so dominant that the party of con- why it may not be for another. If it may be 
ciliation would adopt force, or the party of | had for legalizing slavery throughout the na- 


tion, why may it not be for cutting off offen- 
sive members, and adapting the nation to that 
condition? Counting the fifteen slave States. 
it is highly probable that the requisite vote 
may be secured for ** compromise” in the 
very worst form in which it can be presented. 

But the simple Republicans seem to im- 
agine that the game is still in their hands. 
‘They scout the idea that the next election is 
to have anything to do with it, and protess to 
think it all settled by the President's procla- 
| mation of emancipation and their other anti- 
| slavery measures. They seem to believe that 
| the whole South will be turned inside out and 
| rebuilt upon new foundations before the next 
/ election ; that our armies will advance victo- 
|riously into the enemy's country, capture 
| Richmond, sweep through the Mississippi 





| valley to its mouth, take Charleston, Mobile, 
|Savannah, and other strongholds, set the 
| slaves free, confiscate the lands, and settle 
| the whole difficulty in the most radical man- 
iner. ‘They have already introduced bills into 
| to this House to establish a bureau of emanci- 
| pation and for parceling out the confiscated 
|lands of slavebolders. But, for my part, I 
,do not see any signs whatever of this swift 
|consummation. 1 have been waling two 
-‘years for something like it, but it seems 
\turther off now than ever. The President, 
[in my opinion, is a guarantee against any 
; such result. 

| Butthose who cherish this brilliant pros- 
| pect entirely overlook, among other important 
' matters, the tolerably important fact that the 
| war is to restorethe Union, and that should the 
‘national arms be successful, and the southern 
confederacy fall to pieces to-morrow, the 
' slaveholders would at once throw away their 
secession insignia, and rally around the flag 
of our Union. ‘This would be the end of the 
war, and also the end of the Republicans. 
The slaveholders Would be at last convinced 
of their error, and would gratify the heart of 
‘our amiable President by accepting his invi- 
tation, and returning to their allegiance. 
would assume the rights guarantied 
to them by the Constitution. Mr. Lincoln 


| unconstitutional, deny their validity, and ev- would become their President, instead of Mr. 
|erything done or to be done in pursuance of Davis, and would be required to sustain them 


|them. In addition to this, they attack the 
,; Admininistration on account of its suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus, false imprison- 
ment, corruption, imbecility, &c., anda thou- 
sand other incidents. But on the war and 
| the integrity of the Union, they are like ada- 


in their constitutional rights, which of course 
he would do, as in duty bound, and they, in 
return, would sustain him. ‘They would, of 
‘course, repudiate all their former leaders, 
‘who might be hanged for the matter of that ; 
it would not affect the vital point with them, 


The North had just realized 
‘its identity, but had not become independent. 
|The old system had just begun to give way 
‘and let in the new. Mr. Lincoln was the 
legitimate representative of that indefinite and 
uncertain period, The South had seceded; 
‘but the North had not entered. <A vision of 
{the Union hovered over the land, and dwelt 
in the minds of men. Mr. Lincoln was neither 
northern nor southern, but an embodiment 
of that shadow, which, rising up from the ex- 
'_piring form of the old order, lingered over its 
remains reluctant to depart. 
I am sure that no other person than Mr. Lin- 
| coln, or some one of the same mold, could have 
| been elected President at that time. ‘The na- 
tion, though not southern as before, was yet 
| not fully northern, and the southern element was 
|a necessary ingredient in the character of the 
| President. The reason Mr. Seward was not 
| chosen instead of Mr. Lincoln is that the former 
| was the representative of the North in its ab:o- 
|lute character, and that character had not yet 
| been fully developed. Mr. Seward was defeated, 
'but not by the North. He was defeated by the 
| southern connection. Let nim not now endeavor 
| to strangle the North. He was a worthy, an il 
| lustrious exponent of that movement which was 
ithe germ of a new nationality; and had his 
| splendid genius been given to its service in the 
| hour of its birth, as it ought to have been, grate- 
|fully would it now hail him its deliverer and 
benefactor, and proudly would it crown him with 
its highest honors. 


It does not become me to say what should be 
; done by the Representatives of the people to se- 
| cure the nation from such acajamity as this pres- 
|ages. I have no policy to propound, no measure 
|toadvance. My service in the public councils 
| will expire with this short session of Congress. I 
|am not, for the future, one of the accredited 
;agents of the North, upon whom properly de- 
| volves this responsibility. Ido not, therefore, 
| put myself forward as its guide or champion. 

There are ethers in these Halls better fitted in 
| this juncture to propose the measure it would 
| become us to adopt. I deter tothem. 
The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Sumner] 
| who has lately been re-elected to serve another 
|term of six years in the body he has so long 
| adorned, should in this crisis, point us to the 
| proper action. His purely northern character, 
| his great abilities, his lofty aspirations, his sacri- 
‘tices fur freedom, the entire contidence of his 
| State. so spontaneously bestowed upon him—and 
| that State the noblest in America—all single him 
| out as one authorized and required to speak with 
a decisive voice on this great occasion. 
| ‘There are also in this House gentlemen whose 


| again floats unchallenged on the breezes of the 
Gulf. 

In the mean time, we will conquer our do- 
|mestic ebemy. We will be no longer endangered 
with a resumption of slaveholding supremacy 
; through the forms of the Union. ‘The effect of 
Democratic triumph will be comparatively harm- 
less. ‘The power of the slaveholders in the Gov- 
ernment being gone, that wretched spawn of our 
previous politics known as the doughface will also 
be departed forever. The Democrats, heretofore 
the most ready, for the sake of power, to do the 
hidding of the South, would, now that the South 
scorned their alliance, be the most hostile and de- 
termined against it. Separation would set the 
| Democracy of the free States and the slaveholders 
of the South in opposition, and it is the only 
j}thing that ever will. The Democrats would 
change their base of operations. They would, as 
usual, look to the source of power. 

There are many philanthropic persons, however, 
who deprecate separation on the ground of its in- 
fidelity to the slave. But if separation be the best 
means, under the circumstances, of promoting the 
cause of freedom, how can it be intidelity to the 
slave! The stronger the claim of the slave upon 
us, the more firmly are we bound to that measure 
which will enable us to continue effectively our ef- 
forts in his behalf. A resumption of the Union 
by the slaveholders in the manner I have described 
would set on the slave a doom of eternal despair. 
If I were myself a fugitive bondman secking secu- 
rity and cherishing the hope of ultimately redeem- 
ing wife, children, home, country, and friends, I 
should implore the nation with all my heart and 
soul to pause in its present career. 

The Republicans depend on force—now or 
never; the Democrats rely on conciliation and 
compromise. 


I pnt these suggestions forward in behalf of free- 
dom and the North. I presume I shall have no 
second, for them in this House. But I do not 
doubt they will find approval in the hearts of mi!- 
lions of sincere and devoted men and women 
throughout the country, and in the unerring judg- 
ment of the future. 





THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH UPON THE 
FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Among the documents just communicated 
to the French Chambers is a letter from the 
Emperor Napoleon to General Forey, com- 
mander of the French troops in Mexico, con- 
taining the following remarkable passage :— 


There will not be wanting people who will 
ask you why we go to lavish men and money 
for the establishment of a regular Government 
in Mexico. In the present state of the civili- 
zation ofthe world, the prosperity of America 
is not a matter of indifference to Europe, for 
it is she who feeds our manufactories and gives 
life to our commerce. We have an interest 
in this—that the Republic of the United States 
be powerful and prosperous; but we have 
none in this—that she should seize possession 
of all the Mexican Gulf, dominate from thence 
the Antilles, as well as South America, and 
be the sole dispenser of the products of the 
New World. We see now by sad experience 
how precarious is the fate of an industry 
which is reduced to seeking its cheit raw ma— 
terial in one market alone, to all the vicissi- 
tudes of which it hasto submit. If on the 
other hand, Mexico preserves its indepen- 
dence and mantains the integrity of its terri- 
tory, a stable Government ss constituted with 
the asistance of France, we shall have restor- 
ed to the Latin race on the other side of the 
ocean its strength and prestige ; we shall have 
lished our beneficent influence in the centre of 
America, and this influence, by presenting im- 
mense openings for our commerce, will pro- 
cure us the materials indispensable to our in- 
dustry. Mexico, thus regenerated, will al- 
ways be favourable tous, not only from grat- 
itude, but also because her interests will be 





| words on this momentous theme the country will 
| listen to With intense interest. The honorable 
| me from Pennsylvania, [Mr. ‘J HaDpEUS | 
a one of the truly great men of Ameri- | 
'ca—tuilor learning and wisdom—tried by long 
| years of arduous service in the cause, who has | 
| never faltered, and is now re-elected in his dis- 
| trict by overwhelming numbers, stands foremost | 


|mant itself. They claim to favor the war for to wit, slavery, on which they would be more 
| the sake of the Union, but to be for compro- | alive, more sensitive, more jealous, more de- 
| mise rather than war. They say very trath- termined and solid, than ever before. %. heir 
| fully that the Republicans have tried force | defeat in the field rendering them timid and 
| for two years, and exhausted the country, and feartul, their cohesion would be in proportion 
upon this claim the adoption of their method to their alarm. Their tendency to unity would 


‘among those of whom the nation will expect de- 
| liverance from the dangers which encompass It. 
| Let these men, and such as these, speak, and 
tell the country what to do in this hour of trans- 
| cendent peril. : : 

| Neverth less, I cannot refrain from expressing 
| my individual opinion that the true policy of the 


in harmony with ours, and she will find a pow- 


| erful support in her good relations with the 


European powers. ‘To-day, then, our pledged 
military honour, the exigency of our policy, 
the interest of our industry and of our com- 
merce, all make it a duty to march upon Mex- 
jeo, and boldly plant there our flag ; to estab- 
lishcither a monarchy, if it is not incompatible 
with the national sentiment of the country, 
or, at all events, a Government which prom- 
ises some stability. 





te” He who talks of the President's Proc- 


al ae 


‘States. The government of the Uni ike | tenacity to the idea that the old Union;still 
‘all wail.cegulated systems, ssoniinae ec ie lives; and endeavors to fill the Halls of Con- 
own amendment, but in no manner whatever Stes and all the Departnents of Govern- 
| contemplates its own destruction. The charge ™ent with the representation of the slave 
‘of the gentleman from Tennessee implies PO¥¢T- 
| that either I or he supposes that the Union AsI stated at the outset, he has not made 
'might be dissolved by a resolution of this war in any singleness of purpose to effect the 
House. I will not intimate such a reflection object of a war, to wit, conquest. But he 
upon his good sense, and can only repel any has employed the armies of the nation as 
such upon ina scheme of political pee aga 
of the na- 


mine. 

Sir, the single power adequate to a disrup-' He has the physical power 
- gion Saree pal a nt slavehold- 

ers, seeking only to induce them to return to 

their allegiance. In all Departments of the 


tion of this or any other government is that 
of revolution. jon is th 


se ae law 
among men, because it is the law of force— 








jas allthatis leit to be done. This is the 
{manner in which the politicians of the coun- 
| try propose to terminate this great conflict. 
It is true that the honorable member from 
Ohio, [Mr. VaLianpiGHaM] suggests an ar- 
mistice at the presept time ; but 1 do not see 
that, in this respect, he concurs with the rest 
of his party. 
tion of the 
and also to that of the recently i 


that of the honorable member from 





be like the spring of a steel-trap. From an 
‘irresistable instinct, every slaveholder in the 
‘land would grapple himself with multipled 
‘hooks to every other. So that in a speedy 
and triumphal conclusion of the war, the Re- 
publicans have no grain of comfort. It is 
‘early, inevitable overthrow to them. Such a 
‘result would fill these Halls with a class of 


} 


I need only refer to the posi- result wo : 
gentleman’s on Feaee (Mr. Cox,] | men who _would sweep the confiscation and 


acts from the statute-books 


Governor Seymour of New York; likewise, with wild shrieks of execration. 
Pennsyl- | 


vania, [Mr. Wricnrt,] whose i _lamation of 
pach Yao Glink ty teehee of the war at-' oughly, speedily, 


oT ena eee 
and completely annihilate 


North is to termimate this war at once. The 
| longer it continues, the worse our situation be- 
|comes. Let the two Houses of Congress adopt 
| the following resolutions : 


Recolred by the Senate and House of Representatires, &c., 
That the Executive be, and he is hereby. to 
issue 8 ral order to all commanders of forces in 
the several military departments of the United States 
to discontinue offensive operations against the eue- 
my, and to act for the futare entirely on the defen- 
sive. 


lamation as ‘‘ perverting the war fer the Un- 
ion into a war for the Negro” isin termsa. 
liar, and at heart a traitor. He who is con- 
tent that negroes should help the rebels, but 
protests against their being allowed to help 
the side of the Union, is a friend of Jeff. Da- 
vis, and hopes for the success of his cause.— 
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